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Mrs. Sherwood’s Book on Etiquette. 


A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
REVISED BY THE AUTHOR 


MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES. 


By Mrs. Jonn Suerwoop, author of “A 
Transplanted Rose.” 16mo, Extra Cloth, 


$1 2. 


TOPICS DISCUSSED. 

Women as Leaders.—Good and Bad Society. —Visit- 
ing. —Invitations, Acceptances, and Regrets.—Cards 
of Compliment, Courtesy, Condolence, and Con 
rratulation. — The Eriqnette of Weddings. — Silver 
V eidings, and other Wedding Anniversaries.—The 
Etiquette of Ballx.—Letters and Letter-writing.— 
Tncongruities of Dress.—Etiquette of Mourning.— 
Chaperons and their Duties. —Matinées and Soirées. 

~Modern Diuner-tuble.—Favors and Bonbonniéres. 

—Luncheone, Informal and Social.—Supper Parties. 
—The Small Talk of Society.— Servants, their Dress 
and Duaties.—Manners: A Study for the Awkward 
aud the Shy. — Lady and Gentleman. 
and English Etiquette Contrasted.—How to Treat 
English Pevuple. 





As a guide to the most refined observance of social 
etiquette it has won general endorsement and esieeim, 
and in its revised and enlarged form it will be found 
more worthy of confidence and study than ever. It 
is entertaining and pleasantly written, and is equally 
edifying and interesting. —Saturday Evening Gazette, 
Boston. 

To say all in a word, we think Mrs. Sherwood’s little 
book the very best and most sensible one of its kind 
that we ever saw.--N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 

While al) needful attention is given to the formali- 
ties that seem to be generally looked upon as essen- 
tial to the observance of secial proprieties, and to the 
niceties of behavior that good taste suggests, the book 
is liberal and independent in scope. ... The tone of 
the work is wholesome, and its precepts are admirable 
iu every respect.— Troy Pimes. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above work ws for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by Haaven & Broturks, postpaid, to any part of 
the United States and Canada on reeeipt of the price. 

Hanrrre & Brorances’ CaraLoousr sent on receipt of 
Ten Cents postage. 
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Onur next number will contain a PAatTTERN-SHEET 
Suppiement, with a variety of full-sized patterns, 
tilustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ Summer 
Todettes, Tailor Dresses, Lace Mauntles, Lingerie, 
and Dressing Sacques . Boys and Girls’ Cloth- 
ang, Garden Baskets ; Embroide ry Patterns, etc. ; 
with the usual lite rary and artistic attractions. 


SILK CULTURE FOR WOMEN. 
FPXHERE are only two other countries that 
| go beyond our own in the manufacture 
of silk, although we are only just beginning 
to be seriously named as producers and 
raisers of that article in its raw state. At 
various times in our history efforts have 
been made to introduce the enlture of the 
silk-worm, but never with much success 
till lately, when the effort has received aid 
from the States where it has been made. 
An association was formed some half-dozen 
years ago, of which the officers are women 
of well-known names, which bas received 
aid from the general government, and has 
already done excellent work, while other 
and large ventures, we understand, are in 
successful operation in the southern valley 
of the Mississippi. Probably the warmer 
latitudes of the country will be more fortu- 
nate in the long-run, although there are a 
small number of successful silk growers in 
Massachusetts, the larger part of whom are 
women, which latter fact shows up a new 
field in which the energies of women can 
employ themselves. 

The silk-worm, as everybody knows, 
needs the mulberry leaf for its nutrition, 
and the mulberry-tree, growing so freely in 
the South, grows well also with but a little 
care in the North. A large and sunny and 
well-ventilated room, with nothing unclean 
in the neighborhood, is everything else that 
the silk-worms require, except, of course, 
protection from vermin; and thus well pro- 
vided for, they are born, they spin their 
silk, and they die, all in a space of time oc- 
cupying less than two months. 

The vapital required for the business, be- 
youd that used in the purchase, is enough 
to plant a few acres of mulberry-trees, every 
other tree to be stripped of its leaves each 
season, and the leaves to be fed to the 
worns, the young trees easily recuperating, 
and when not doing so, as easily supplied 
by new ones. In the Orient, from whence 
much fine silk used to come, the seed of the 
mulberry is sown in rows, and the spring- 
ing plants are cut off entirely, the shoots 
sprouting again at once. An ounce of seed 
in this country is worth less than a quar- 
ter of a dollar, and is enough for thousands 
of such plants. This method can only be 
followed in sections of the country where 
the winters are short and the springs open 
sarly. That the business pays can be seen 
when it is understood that other things 
may be grown in the rich soil between the 
rows of mulberry plants, and that without 
them the profit has sometimes been, al- 
though not always, several hundred dollars 
ap acre. 


American 








The work of raising and feeding the silk- 
worms is certainly as easy work as it is 
possible for a woman to find, and is a 
suitable, lady-like,and pleasant employment. 
Men ean be hired for the mulberry culture, 
if need be, and still leave a large margin of 
profit, although mulberry culture itself may 
not be found either too difficult or too la- 
borious for healthy women to undertake 
without masculine aid. The cocoons, of 
course, always find a ready market. With- 
out doubt, if the same energy and industry 
and care are used, the business is infinitely 
more profitable in the South than in any 
part of the North. But wherever it is raised, 
North or South, the American raw silk has 
been found fine and firm, and bears an en- 
viable reputation. 

It is the efforts of women that have 
brought this employment to a successful 
issue in this country, and it is especially 
fitting that the work should be pursued and 
the protits reaped by women. Doubtless 
men will rush in where women have feared 
to tread, now that the thing has been dem- 
onstrated to be practicable, but that need 
not hinder women from doing all they wish 
of it, since silk enters so largely into so 
many manufactures, besides that of the 
splendid fabrics of dress and upholstery, 
that the demand for it is scarcely likely to 
decrease. 

No work, if constant, can really be called 
light, for labor is labor of one sort or anoth- 
er; but there are few branches of it light- 
er and less painful and more simple than 
the silk culture, and it will repay any wo- 
man who needs to do work or procure mon- 
ey, and who finds herself favorably situa- 
ted for the work, to inform herself concern- 
ing it, and learn what can be done and how 
to do it. The information is easily attain- 
able, and the intelligence or skill required 
is not beyond her power if she has any 
power at all. 

There is a novelty about such occupation 
that renders it piquant and pleasant mere- 
ly to think of, this taking from the ancient 
Orient its craft, and making ourselves mas- 
ters of secrets that have come down from im- 
memorial eld through the almond-eyed and 
long-nailed children of the East. The two 
monks who, centuries ago, brought away 
with them in the hollow of their bamboo 
sticks the first cocoons that ever came out 
of Asia little thought what they were do- 
ing, little thought that Europe would rival 
the Flowery Kingdom in the production 
and manufacture of the treasure that they 
brought, and that a land undreamed of, be- 
yond the set of sun, should inherit it all 
with its marvellous appanage of art. For 
who, looking at a cocoon, and then at some 
wondrous web of brocade where the flowers 
swim to the shining surface and “change 
but to the changing light with radiance 
insincere,” can regard the outgrowth of one 
from the other as anything but one of the 
many miracles of art? 





“THE FRINGE AND RIBBONS 
OF HAPPINESS.” 

} APPINESS is hard to define, becanse 

IL every one has his or her own ideal of 
it; with this one it is money to build a hos- 
pital; with another it is a box at the opera, 
to be always dressed in the fashion anda 
little better than one’s neighbors; with a 
third it is a fine marriage, if loveless; with 
the cripple it is a straight back ; with the 
poor, a competency; with the rich, a good 
investment; with the young, the privileges 
of age; with the old, the bloom of youth. 
Nora, the maid-of-all-work, thinks that 
Doris in her tailor-made costume, with her 
pony, her bouquets, her accomplishments, 
her lovers, her leisure, white hands, and 
beauty, is the happiest of mortals; but 
Doris knows that all these things are but 
the fringe and ribbons of happiness, and 
that in reality she is as far from it as Nora 
herself in her shabby calico, with her coarse 
hands, her envious heart, and plain face. 
The sentimental young woman with “a 
longing for the far-off, unattainable, and 
dim,’ thinks she should be happy to see 
her name among the contributors of the lead- 
ing magazines; but the fortunate people 
whose names are already there could tell her 
that happiness is not purchased in any 
such cheap way. No doubt there are hap- 
py people in the world, but their happiness 
is not the ultimate consequence of possess- 
ing this or that gewgaw, more diamonds 
than another, more admirers than one’s 
compeers, but something quite distinct; 
indeed, they often happen to be those who 
possess less rather than more: people who 
have a faculty for happiness, who can ex- 
tract it from the flowers of the field—as 
the old painters did their wonderful dyes 
—from a sunset or moonrise, from the first 
hint of spring, from the good fortune of a 
neighbor, from a book or picture. 

Happiness is defined as an irregular verb, 
conjugated in the past, with no present 





tense ; but these finely constituted people 
do not so conjugate it; and while some of 
us get only the fringe and ribbons of it, the 
tassels and adornments, some touch divine, 
far transcending that of King Midas, which 
transmuted common things to gold, turns 
every trivial thing within their sphere to 
“sweetness and light,’ and ministers to their 
utmost needs. The best part of happiness 
is, perhaps, something that defies analysis, 
something that we could not give an ac- 
count of, as subtle and inexplicable as the 
perfume of a flower, as searching and nour- 
ishing as the sunbeam, as pervading as the 
Vital air of heaven. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
CHILDREN AND ANIMALS. 


ENRY HEINE thinks that children are 
nearer to animals than their elders are; 
that they remember when they were birds and 
squirrels, and so keep easily on speaking terms 
with them, while we have, he says, “too much 
jurisprudence and bad poetry in our heads.” This 
makes it important that they should spend at 
least some summers of their early life on a farm, 
in close intercourse with these humble relatives 
of theirs; that they should not merely be, as 
Wordsworth says, 
“ Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course 
With rocks and stones and trees,” 
but borne round in the daily rotation of out-door 
occupations with the animal life beside them. It 
is too much, perhaps, to ask that they should rise 
at cock-crowing, or learn to distinguish, as the 
Southern negroes do, between “ first fowl crow” 
and “chicken crow” and “day clear.” But af- 
ter a reasonable waking they can at least find a 
daily interest in the driving of the cows to pas- 
ture, in the harnessing of old Billy for the plough 
or the cultivator, in the feeding of hens and 
pigs and pigeons, and later in egg-hunting; and, 
as the sun sinks, in the slow return of the cows 
from pasture with the day’s contentment all mir- 
rored in their peaceful faces, their lazy walk, their 
replenished udders, and their voluptuous nibbling 
of the very last head of clover before they pass 
the bars and leave all pasturage behind, Then 
the milking must be watched by the child, and 
the warm pail personally carried to the weaned 
calf, and the various younger animals must be put 
to rest. The snow-white lamb, with black nose 
and feet, must be duly tended; the pretty white 
fan-tailed pigeons, too young to fly back to the 
nest from which they have timidly fluttered down, 
must be caught softly one by one and replaced 
where they can coo and arch their dainty necks 
in safety. A farm at nightfall is a varied village 
of living things, all sinking into slumber in their 
own Way, 

A child brought up without the knowledge of 
pet animals is a solitary being, no matter if there 
be brothers and sisters, while a child who has 
animals to tend is never quite alone. <A dog is 
of itself a liberal education, with its example of 
fidelity, unwearied activity, cheerful sympathy, 
aud love stronger than death; nay, love that is 
triumphant over shame and ignominy and sin— 
influences that so often wear out human love or 
make it change to hate. How many of us hold to 
our friends with a love as inexhaustible and inex- 
tinguishable as that which our dog gives to us? 
The child especially finds in the faithful creature 
much of its own impulsive and ardent life; the 
delight in little things, the ready curiosity, the 
ceaseless activity, the quick changes of occupa- 
tion, the unabated interest in existence. Kittens, 
again, seem sent to give to a child just what the 
dog leaves out; the more refined ways, the soft 
playfulness, the gentle domesticity, the willing- 
ness to be tended and petted. Kittens about the 
house supply the smaller punctuation in the book 
of life; their little frisks and leaps and pats are 
the commas and semicolons and dashes, while 
the big dog puts in the colons and the periods. 

Animals, again, give to us, even by what they 
receive and evoke from us, the habit of care and 
tenderness. Those petted dogs we see carried in 
the arms of young girls in fashionable equipages 
are rarely a substitute for the natural object of 
such emotion, they are rather a preparation or 
intermediate possession that precedes it; some- 
thing that is more than a doll and less than a hu- 
man child. Mr. Carnegie tells us that he saw at 
a large New York stable a card nailed up giving 
for the coachman the address of the proper phy- 
sician to be called upon if the favorite dog should 
be ill. He also tells us of a young lady who, 
having to go on a journey, had to leave her favorite 
collie to some one’s special attention, and Mr. 
Carnegie suggested that as he lad given her the 
dog, it might be perfectly safe to leave her with 
him, “or rather with Jack and the horses.” 
With a grave shake of tie head, she answered, 
“T have thought of that; but it won’t do; he re- 
quires a woman’s care.” Here the woman and 
the favorite met on equal terms; neither could 
do without the other. The care given by the 
young girl was simply the anticipated tenderness 
of a mother for her child. 

The self-control that must.be learned in deal- 
ing with animals is in itself an education. One of 
the child’s first lessons in governing its impulses 
is when it finds that the kitten cannot be caught 
by running and shouting, but by quiet and mea- 
sured approaches. The control of animals, from 
the lamb to the lion, is not a matter of force, but 
of gentleness and a steady eye. Impulses that 
seem the very strongest in animals, as the dispo- 
sition of dogs to chase cats or birds, can be bet- 
ter overcome by accustoming them very early to 
the sight and touch of these weaker creatures 
than by any blows. All this 1s a lesson to the 
child, and it unconsciously learns the application 
to itself. In days when oxen were employed 





largely on our farms it used to be a common 
thing at a “cattle show” to see some sunburnt 
farmer’s boy drive in a yoke of half-grown steers, 
and win the admiration of all the men by the 
gentle skill with which he handled them. Ona 
farm near my summer home there is a fine bull, 
which is better controlled and led by a boy of 
thirteen than by anybody else. There surely is, 
as Heine says, an occult sympathy between chil- 
dren and animals, as between two races not sun- 
dered very long ago. Who can study the face 
of a fine dog, and watch its play of expression, 
its excitement under sympathy, its ready disap- 
pointment, its visible struggle between some sore 
temptation and the sense of duty, its tender loy- 
alty, its look of comfortable peace on being pet- 
ted, without being reminded of some of child- 
hood’s sweetest qualities? It is one of our most 
agreeable associations with Martin Luther that 
when writing his treatise on the Resurrection he 
looked down upon his impatient little dog, and 
promised him that he also should rise again at 
the Great Day, and should have a little golden 
tail, T. W. H. 





HOUSE-KEEPING MADE EASY. 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK, 
VIIL.—TUESDAY. 

MPAUESDAY morning brings another early start. 

The week’s ironing, although more tedious 
and in some respects more wearying work than 
the washing, is yet less formidable in being less 
disagreeable. It is, at all events, a drier task, 
and the maid can look neat while she is doing it— 
an end difficult of attainment when she must be 
up to her elbows in suds. Still, with a long and 
fatiguing day before her, it is wisdom and kind- 
ness both for the mistress to lend a hand again 
in the preparation of the breakfast and the ne- 
cessary household duties. The maid should, 
however, hold herself in readiness to attend the 
door, She can iron as well in a trim calico dress 
as in the shabby garb some seem to feel it in- 
cumbent upon them to assume at such times, 
and her cap and white apron can be at hand 
where they can be slipped on at an instant’s no- 
tice, 

Unless there is a very large washing and iron- 
ing, the maid should be expected to do the plain 
cooking, although no “ fussy” dishes should be 
required when these tasks are in progress, Tues- 
day is an excellent time for the mistress to dis- 
play her skill in the manufacture of appetizing 
entrées and tempting side dishes. More than 
one housewife selects ironing-day for experiments 
in faney cookery, and makes the meal that is 
often dreaded as a “ pick-up” lunch the daintiest 
repast of the week. Fruit is always an excellent 
dessert for Tuesday. Fried food should not be 
prepared while ironing is going on in the same 
room, if it is possible to avoid it. The odor of 
the fat is apt to cling to the clean clothes, and the 
smell of cold grease is always unpleasant. If 
frying must be done, the clothes-horse should be 
carried into another room, and not returned until 
the kitchen has been well aired. 

The clean clothes should, of course, have been 
dainpened down the night before. In doing this 
the plain pieces should be sprinkled first, using 
either the hand dipped in a bowl of tepid water 
or a regular clothes sprinkler. The latter does 
the work more evenly and easily. Sort the pieces, 
folding those of a kind together, as the napkins, 
towels, ete., rolling each bundle tightly. Pack 
them in a clothes basket, laying the dampened 
and folded starched garments above, and over all 
spreading the folded sheets to keep in the moist- 
ure. In the morning put aside the sheets, and 
begin with the starched pieces first. This is 
contrary to the custom of many laundresses, who 
lead off with handkerchiefs, pillow-cases, nap- 
kins, and the like, leaving those articles which 
demand more strength and pains until they have 
begun to be weary. In the majority of houses 
collars, cuffs, and shirts are sent out to the Troy 
or Chinese laundries, and the chief test of a laun- 
dress’s efficiency, her skill in ironing a shirt, is 
thus escaped. In those houses where all the 
laundry-work is done in the house it is better to 
begin with the shirts, ete., giving to them the 
first and best efforts of the day. Shirt irons 
are sold that are preferred by those who wish to 
produce a polished surface. They are rather 
heavier than the ordinary flat-iron, and have a 
steel finish on the bottom. 

The irons must never be allowed to become 
red-hot, as this roughens them. 

The shirts and collars out of the way, the oth- 
er starched clothes come next. Gingham and 
calico dresses should be ironed on the wrong 
side to produce the lustreless effect seen in the 
new material before it has been laundried. 
Black stockings should also be smoothed on the 
wrong side. For use on skirts, especially those 
of dresses, there is manufactured a rather narrow 
iron with a sharp point that will run up between 
the gathers. After the fine starched garments 
follow the table-linen and bed-linen, and so on 
with the smaller plain pieces. In large families 
where there are many sheets and towels, time 
and labor may be saved by the purchase of a 
mangle. This machine, immortalized by its con- 
nection with Sloppy and with Mr. Mantalini, is 
really a useful contrivance. While it will hardly 
answer for most body clothing, it does very well 
for bed-linen, towels, etc., and also for under- 
flannels, stockings, and handkerchiefs. The ques- 
tion of what shall be ironed and what shall not 
is often a serious question to a busy house-mis- 
tress. Some of these go so far as to urge using 
the sheets rough-dry sooner than take the time 
for smoothing them from other pressing duties. 
“Something must be crowded out,” they plead, 
and better use unironed sheets than neglect oth- 
er household cares. This is a point each must 
decide for herself. Smooth sheets are unduubt- 
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edly pleasanter than rough ones, and the mangle 
would seem to furnish a solution of the difficulty. 
Where one of these is unattainable, sheets and 
towels can be pressed into comparative smooth- 
ness by loosening the screws of the wringer and 
passing the linen through this. Reliable author- 
ities claim that in the interests of health it is 
better that under-flannels, stockings, and babies’ 
napkins should not be ironed. However this 
may be, when these pieces have been carefully 
folded or pulled into shape and smoothness, the 
passage of an iron over them adds little to their 
appearance before they are worn, and nothing to 
their comfort in wearing. Knitted under-cloth- 
ing should never be ironed, but stretched to the 
proper shape and pinned on a bed or other firm, 
clean surface until entirely dry. 

Care of what may be called the machinery to 
be used in ironing can hardly be too strenuously 
dwelt upon. The ironing blanket and sheet should 
be neatly folded and laid where they will not gath- 
er dust. It is better to purchase stout unbleach- 
ed muslin for the ironing sheet rather than use an 
old bed sheet that will give way in a few weeks. 
A cheap gray blanket may be purchased for iron- 
ing. The irons should not be left where floating 
dust and specks of soot or grease may settle upon 
them to leave their mark on the clothes when 
they are next employed, but kept in a closet or 
drawer. In passing, it may be said that equal 
sare should be exercised with the utensils for 
washing. Tubs and boards should be wiped dry 
Monday evening, and troublesome as it may seem, 
the clothes-line should be taken down each week 
instead of being left out to rot and blacken in the 
sun. The clothes-pins should not be left where 
they will get dirty and leave stains upon the gar- 
ments they fasten. That useful contrivance, a 
clothes-pin apron, should have a place in every 
laundry. If possible, a box, a press, or a drawer 
should be set apart in which to keep clothes-pms 
and line, sprinkler, irons, ironing blanket and 
sheet, and fluting-iron, when not in use. 

The fluting machines are so much cheaper 
now than when they were first introduced that 
there is no reason why any family should be 
without one. Where there is children’s clothing 
to be done up, one is almost indispensable, An- 
other “must-have” for the laundry is a large 
cover of cheese-cloth or mosquito netting—the 





former is preferable—to throw over the freshly 
ironed clothes as they hang on the horse. It 
shelters them from damp and dust, and in sum- 
mer is absolutely necessary to prevent fly specks, 

It is a rather melancholy reflection that one- 
third of the working-time allotted to us should 
be spent in achieving cleanliness. The most 
practised and practical housewife will draw a 
long sigh of relief when the first two days of 
the week are well past, and the freshly washed 
and ironed garments are upstairs. In 
households the work must perforce run over into 
Wednesday. A little forethought on the part of 
members of the family may often lessen the la- 
bors of the laundress. If one does not share 
the opinion of the man who thought any fellow 
must be pretty dirty who was obliged to change 
his clothing as oftem as every week, one may at 
least be pardoned for speculating upon the ideal 
of cleanliness that moves a man to don a fresh 
shirt every day. Now that the fashion is to con- 
ceal the shirt bosom except upon full-dress occa- 
sions, such extravagance seems rather absurd. 
Yet there are not a few men whose weekly aver- 
age is six shirts; nor are these of the classes 
who pursue occupations that are heating and be- 
griming, but more generally men of sedentary 
habits. Women are equally thoughtless. One 
young married woman wondered that she had 
difficulty in keeping a cook and laundress. Upon 
inquiry it came out that she frequently had fif- 
teen white skirts in the weekly wash. This is 
not neatness, but ridiculous waste. There is no 
meanness, but only common-sense, in keeping 
watch over the children that they do not soil 
Pru- 
dence also dictates an avoidance of elaborate 
trimming for under-garments, Fine tucks, sim- 
ple edgings, and plain ruffles take half the time 
that is consumed over puffings, delicate laces, 
and double ruchings that must receive the ut- 
most care to look even tolerably neat, 


some 


dresses and under-clothing unnecessarily, 





NEW YORK FASITIONS. 
SUMMER MOURNING GOODS. 


4 op wool fabrics and grenadines with very 
slight trimmings of English crape are worn 
as the deepest mourning in summer. The fine 
nuns’ veiling of pure wool woven very thin is so 
entirely without lustre that it commends itself 
for the first dresses at this season, just as Hen- 
rietta cloth does during the winter, The best 
qualities have a selvage two inches or more in 
width, and this selvage is so well marked and 
evenly woven that in many dresses it is used as 
a trimming instead of crape, which is very fra- 
gile, and is also considered unwholesome. A kilt 
skirt laid in very narrow or else very wide pleats 
is made of the veiling over a foundation skirt of 
dull silk. The drapery is an apron in front, with 
the selvage at its lowest edge as its only trim- 
ming, and there are jabots of this selvage down 
each side, with the back drapery falling full and 
soft in a single curve, or in two points, or else 
square with Arab folds at the top. The basque 
has a vest or a yoke in tucks, or else it is shirred 
at the shoulders and the waist line, with gros 
grain ribbon straps across the front. Crépeline, 
or wool crape, is a thin wool stuff, prettily crinkled 
like English crape, that makes effective soft dra- 
pery for summer gowns ; it is perfectly lustreless, 
coal black, and of the double width so useful for 
drapery. This is also made up without trim- 
mings of crape, as it is more in contrast with 
plain ribbons or dull silk bands. Instead of the 
tamise cloths so long used for travelling dresses 
and for general wear, there is now a thinner 
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smooth fabric called wool batiste ; this is so even- 
ly woven that it sheds dust, and is very durable ; 
beautiful qualities are sold at the popular price 
of a dollar a yard, and are double fold. The 
accordion-pleated skirts are seen on imported 
crépeline dresses, with very short apron drapery 
in front and two pointed wings in the back. The 
basques of this soft fabric are sometimes crossed 
in front, with surplice folds from the right shoul- 
der to the left side below the waist line, the front 
being rounded instead of sharply pointed, and a 
large soft sash arranged to follow the outlines 
of the basque in front, and tie behind with one 
deep loop and two ends reaching nearly to the 
foot of the skirt. The sleeves may be plain coat 
shape, or they may be pleated lengthwise at the 
top and from the wrist up nearly to the elbow. 


GRENADINES. 

Sewing-silk grenadine as plain and smooth as 
taffeta, yet dull and lustreless, is one of the fa- 
vorite grenadines for deep mourning. This and 
the armure grenadines with small bird’s-eye de- 
signs are all silk and of great durability; these 
are chosen for best dresses. The mixed silk and 
wool grenadines are shown in meshes of differ- 
ent sizes; some are very fine, and others, called 
iron grenadine, have large square canvas -like 
meshes. More dressy fabrics are the striped 
grenadines like gauzes and silk muslins; a nov- 
elty this season has crape-like stripes two inches 
wide alternating with armure grenadine stripes 
of the same width. 





SUMMER SILKS FOR MOURNING. 


Mourning silks are now made in all the light 
weaving so popular in colors for summer dresses, 
The black India silks are greatly improved in 
quality and in tone, being without gloss, and not 
brownish as they formerly were. They are con- 
sidered appropriate for rather heavy mourning 
when trimmed with folds of the same and pleats 
or tucks, and occasionally crape trimmings are 
made for them, suc as a drawn plastron, or puffs 
like under-sleeves inside the sleeves; when in- 
tended for light mourning the plastron and 
sleeve puffs are of Brussels net or of silk mus- 
lin. The striped and irregularly dotted India silks 
showing white on black are in such great favor 
that they are not limited to those who wear 
mourning, but when simply trimmed with water- 
ed or gros grain ribbon are suitable for seeond- 
mourning dresses, Dull surah silks make ser- 
viceable mourning dresses, and are now trimmed 
with English crape as a border near the foot of 
the lower skirt, and as revers on the over-skirt 
and basque. The handsomest of all mourning 
dresses are probably those of silk crapes, such as 
China crape very deeply crinkled and of light 
quality, almost as thin as grenadine; this, how- 
ever, is an expensive fabric, costing $7 50 to 
$9 a yard; it is forty-eight inches wide, aad 
drapes beautifully, There are also many striped 
China crapes, one having stripes like braid or 
embroidery, and another with alternate thin and 
thick stripes; these may serve for the entire 
dress, or be made up in combination with plain 
crape, 

WIDOWS’ DRESSES, 

Entire dresses of English erape over silk lin- 
ings are made for widows, The skirt is made to 
hang plain in front and on the sides, or else it is 
laid in four or five wide panel-like box-pleats. 
The only drapery is in the back, and this is in 
full long pleats falling over at the top in bur- 
noose folds. The basque is of the crape placed 
quite plain over a silk lining, except in front, 
where it laps in surplice folds, or else there is a 
fichu of folds made separately, to wear or leave 
off as is preferred. A full straight dress of fine 
soft wool bordered with crape and entirely with- 
out drapery is now made for the first dress worn 
by a widow. In midsummer this is of crépeline 
or of nuns’ veiling; in winter it is of Henrietta 
cloth or of imperial serge. The waist is round, 
very high at the throat, with tight coat sleeves, 
and may be covered with crape, or else have 
revers or a plastron of crape. A white organdy 
collar and wide cuffs are worn with this waist. 
The skirt is full, and is shirred to the belt; the 
crape fold at the foot is from ten to fifteen inches 
deep. The widow's cap for the house is of white 
crape in a Fanchon square, if the wearer is young, 
or with a crown that covers the back hair for 
those who are older. A band and loops of black 
gauze or of gros grain ribbon is the trimming. 
The bonnet is of English crape doubled and 
plain on the frame, with some folds on the edge 
for its only trimming, as it is to be covered by 
the veil. A very small puff of white crimped 
crape is the widow’s cap now worn inside the 
bonnet; the strings are of black gros grain rib- 
bon. 

LAWNS, GINGHAMS, ETC. 

Black French lawn is again used for summer 
dresses ; it is liked best in plain black, though it 
is also shown with white stripes or with small 
white specks, A belted waist shirred on the 
shoulders, or a tucked yoke, is appropriate for 
such a dress. The skirt is in fine lengthwise 
tucks down each side, with a slender apron in 
front, and there are three or four tucked flounces 
gathered across the back. A wide gros grain 
sash completes this dress. White lawns and 
India linens are similarly made, or else are more 
elaborate with rows of revering, like drawn-work, 
inserted between lengthwise tucks in the waist 
and in the apron front. A black ribbon half- 
girdle is used in the front of white lawn basques, 
and sometimes a picot-edged black ribbon is bast- 
ed inside the high white collar, and a small black 
bow is set on the left side or just back of the 
neck. The white Scotch ginghams with large 
cross-bars of black or with irregular black 
stripes make cool morning dresses for those who 
wear mourning. They are made up with a kilt 
skirt, diagonal apron, pointed back drapery, and 
a basque without lining, trimmed with scarfs of 





the gingham shirred deeply near the points in 
front, carried thence up on the bust, and turned 
back in revers from the darts up to the shoulder 
seams. A wide black sash ribbon is folded 
smoothly along the edge of the front and sides 
of the basque, and is carried under the postilion 
pleating of the back, where it drops in long loops 
and ends, White nainsook dresses have a deep 
flounce or plain skirt front of embroidery wrought 
in holes, through which narrow black ribbons are 
run down the sides or the front or across the foot 
as a border. Insertions of these open-worked 
designs are also used in yokes and lengthwise, or 
as a border in round full skirts for muslin morn- 
ing dresses of simple shape, without drapery, but 
completed by a large sash. White serge dresses 
made in tailor styles with black or white vermi- 
celli designs are worn in the morning at sea-side 
and mountain resorts; and there are white nuns’ 
veiling dresses for evening made with broad pleats 
trimmed with many rows of white watered rib- 
bon, or with the picot-edged gros grain ribbon, 


BLACK NET AND TULLE DRESSES 





Black Brussels nets, tulle, and the finely dotted 
point d’esprit nets are made up for dressy toilettes 
for those in light mourning. - The dull jet beads 
in rows and in fringe are sometimes seen on such 
dresses, but their prettiest trimmings are rows of 
gauze ribbon set underneath, giving the effect of 
striped fabrics; these ribbon stripes are across 
the sides of pleated skirts, or else narrow rib- 
bons are used in a cluster to form a border above 
ahem. Chantilly net strewn with large spots 
like balls is also fashionable for very dressy black 
worn as complimentary mourning. 





LIGHT MOURNING, 


Many families now wear black without using 
crape trimmings. Mixtures of black and white 
remain most in favor for light mourning, not- 
withstanding the efforts to popularize gray and 
lavender ; these light colors are too generally used 
this season by those who are not in mourning to 
be worn distinctively as mourning. 

FOR THE NECK. 

Folds are more used than frills for neck wear 
in mourning. Two bias folds of English crape 
are basted inside the neck and sleeves of the first 
dresses; in many families this entire black is 
worn only at the funeral, a white lisse fold being 
added immediately afterward, or else this white 
fold takes the place of one of the black folds. 
Bolting-cloth, a durable silk muslin, is used in 
four folds alternately of white and black, a white 
fold always coming at the top next the skin, 
Widows wear all black or all white, the latter 
appearing in a wide collar and cuffs of white or- 
gandy with inch-wide hems. For light mourning 
black gros grain ribbon with white loops on the 
edges is folded to show both edges above the 
dress collar, and a fold of white lisse or of the 
more serviceable bolting-cloth is placed above it. 
There are also many square-meshed canvas folds, 
and others of bars, or stripes of corded fabrics, for 
wearing with plain dresses. Plain white linen 
collars, and those of percale with specks, lines, 
or wider stripes of black, are worn in straight 
high bands, or with the turned-over points in 
front in English fashion, Ruches of black tulle 
or of Brussels net are worn by young ladies who 
find them becoming, and are considered suitable 
for either full mourning or for the light mourning 
worn for distant relatives. Sometimes dull jet 
beads are put on folds and frills for the neck, 
but these have a heavy, warm look for summer 
dresses. 








BONNETS AND VEILS. 

Double English crape covered by a long veil is 
the first bonnet for deep mourning. White caps 
inside are only worn by widows, Veils of Eng- 
lish crape or of nuns’ veiling are pinned on the 
bonnet to hang to the waist behind and almost 
to the foot in front. A hem three-eighths of a 
yard deep is in front, while that behind is nar- 
rower. Drawn crape bonnets are much used 
when the veil is left off; in these the shirrings 
may run round and round the crown, or else ex- 
tend from the crown forward to the edge of the 
brim, and have flutings or shirred tucks or folds 
on the edge. Dull jet beads may border the 
bonnet, or be used in wings or leaves amid folds 
or puffs of crape. Brussels net and tulle pokes 
are worn by young ladies and by those in com- 
plimentary mourning. English straws and fan- 
cy black braids are worn for travelling and as 
plain bonnets, trimmed with crape or with dull 
repped ribbon. Round hats have Russian net 
trimmings amid loops of crape, and their brims 
are faced with erape or with tucked tulle drawn 
up in puffs. Sailor hats of black straw, trimmed 
with a black ribbon band or with black and 
white striped ribbon, are worn by young girls in 
mourning. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs, 
M. A. ConNELLY; Miss Swirzer; and Messrs. Ar- 
NoLD, ConstaBLkE, & Co,; Lorp & Taytor; Le 
Bovtittier Broruers; Stern Brorners; and 
AITKEN, Son, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

Mrs. Pickett, the widow of General Pick- 
ETT, Whose command made the great charge at 
Gettysburg, was the central figure of the re- 
union at Gettysburg of the opposing forces in 
that charge—Pickert’s Division and the Phila- 
delphia Brigade. The pale woman dressed in 
black took her stand on the spot where her hus- 
band dismounted to lead the charge, while the 
surviving members of his old command pass- 
ed her in review before they formed to repeat 
their historic feat of arms with friendly foes be- 
hind the “stone wall.”? At the reunion Mrs, 
PICKETT was the guest of the Philadelphia Bri- 
gade, and received an attention, homage, and re- 
spect which could only be given by American 
soldiers to ’ woman. 

—Professor Louis Duncan, late of the United 
States navy, uow Associate Professor of Pliloso- 


























phy in John Hopkins, and member of many 
mathematical societies at home and abroad, was 
married June 29, at Philadelphia, to Miss Epirit 
Samira McKesg, of that city. 

—Mrs. Mary Morkis Jounson, of Philadel- 
phia, whose will has just been admitted to 
probate, left $400,000 divided after a fashion 
which fairly illustrates the wide interest taken in 
charity by most Philadelphia women of inde- 
pendent means. Nearly thirty separate chari- 
ties are mentioned in the will, to each of which 
bequests are left, nearly all being for those small 
and struggling institutions which endeavor to 
supply some missing link in the chain of charity 
by caring for some special class, : 

—Mr. Cyrus W. Fie.p expects to see elee- 
tricity used us a motive power on the elevated 
roads. 

—The Boston Art Club has become the owner 
by gift and by subscription of three large bronze 
vases designed by the late sculptor Horatio 
Srone for the Rotunda of the naticnal Capitol, 
but never placed there, because of some infor- 
mality in the order for their purchase. 

—The golden wedding of Mr. and Mrs. B. F. 
ALEXANDER was Observed recently at their sub- 
urban villa near Menlo Park, in the Santa Clara 
Valley, California. They were married five days 
before Queen VicTrorta ascended the throne. 
They went to California from Mississippi in 1850, 

—A San Francisco walking club has been form- 
ed, called the “ Sight-Seers.”’ There are no in- 
itiation fees and no dues, the only requisite be- 
ing that each member bring his lunch on the 
regular weekly tramps. The club recently as- 
cended Mount Tamalpais, from which one may 
overlook San Francisco and the surrounding 
country for tifty miles. 

—Mr. Henry IRVING wishes to know why Mr, 
Epwin Boor, when acting the part of Hamlet, 
should try to forget that, physically speaking, 
he is Epowin Boots. ‘His mind is absorbed 
in the character; he looks and speaks the mel- 
ancholy, the passion, the poetry, and the satire 
of this supreme creation; yet he is to be told 
that if in some detail of aspect, gesture, or move- 
ment he reminds the audience that he is still 
EpwIn Boor, he is making the character a part 
of himself, instead of losing his own nature for 
the time in the world of imagination.”’ 

—If the dog-eatchers should report to Mayor 
Hewitr that they had managed to destroy all 
the dogs, licensed and unlicensed, in New York 
city, the Mayor would feel ‘no personal grief.’ 

—It is proposed to call the new park in New- 
burgh * Downing Park,” in memory of the land- 
scape gardener and architect ANDREW J. Down- 
ING, Who was a native of that city. 

—A reviewer of SCHUMANN’S letters quotes 
the following from a German critic: ‘* No tone 
poet has been more enthusiastic in the praise of 
women than ROBERT SCHUMANN. He wasasce- 
ond FRAUENLOB. This was acknowledged by 
the maidens of Bonn, who at his interment fi 
ed the cemetery and crowned his tomb with in- 
numerable garlands.”’ 

—Dr. Forpyce Barker, of this city, has re- 
ceived from Bowdoin College the honorary de- 
gree of LL. 

—Protessor Copper, of Lehigh University, 
owns a water-color representing OLIVER Crom 
WELL at the coffin of Cuarves L. It was paint- 
ed by WHISTLER While a cadet at West Point, 
and enjoys the respect of connoisseurs, 

—Mr. Ropert Hor, President of the Grolier 
Club, is the only American member of the So- 
ciété des Amis des Livres, of which the cele- 
brated bibliophile, the Due d’Aumale, is presi- 
dent. 

—Mrs. ALEXANDER MITCHELL, of Milwaukee, 
has decided not to contest her husband's will, 
under which she receives $200,000 in cash, and 
an annual sum of $50,000 

— Madame CHRISTINE NILSSON owns two large 
buildings on Otis Street, Boston, which the 
sessors rate at $123,000 

—The removal of the Unitarian Chureh So- 
ciety in San Francisco from its old building to 
more commodious quarters uptown has led to 
the proposition that a monument to Stark Kin@ 
be erected in the Park. For many years his yrave 
has been in the yard of the church which he built 
by his labors, and his thousands of sdmirers in 
California are loath to see his remains moved 
unless to a spot where a permanent monument 
may be placed over them. A monument raised 
by popular subscription, it is thought, would be 
the most fitting memorial to the preacher whose 
eloquence did so much to save Calife rhia to the 
Union in the dark days of the outbreak of the 
rebellion. 

—ELamM Brown, one of the early pioneers to 
California, who crossed the plains in an emigrant 
train in 1846, celebrated this mouth his ninetieth 
birthday at his home in Contra Costa County, 
California. The patriarch owns the Acalenes 
Ranch, which he bought from its Spanish pro- 
prietor, and on this anniversary no less than 
seventy-five of his family and immediate kin- 
dred sat down to table 

—Justice StepHen J. Frerp, of the United 
States Supreme Court, was visited by a large 
number of old California friends during his 
recent stay of a few days in San Francisco. He 
held an almost continual levee in his rooms at 
the Palace Hotel, and seemed to grow young in 
recalling the experiences of early days in Cali- 
fornia. 

—The Newberry Library, the gift to Chicago 
of the late WALTER 8. NewBerry, of that city, 
will have a working fund of about $2,000,000, 
The erection of the building will probably begin 
next fall. 

—Count Kuropa, special adviser to the Jap- 
anese cabinet, who lately returned from a Eu- 
ropean tour, is engaged in the compilation of a 
work which will contain the observations made 
during his visit. 

—The largest olive-grower in this country is 
Mr. Ettwoop Cooper, of Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, who has sixty acres in bearing olive-trees. 
He sets out many acres in olives every year, but 
as it takes ten years for the trees to come into 
full bearing, it will be well into the next century 
before he has the thousand acres in bearing 
which is the limit of his ambition. He is also 
the largest manufacturer of olive oil on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

—The Empress of China has presented 600 
stanzas of poetry of her own composition to the 
Hanlin College, while Prince CHvu’uN has writ- 
ten a collection of verse in which he hag de- 
scribed the novel objects that he saw in his tour 
through China last year. It is said these two 
Oriental authors are somewhat jealous of cach 
other’s poetical ability. 
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Panel Design for 
Cabinets, etc. 
Tris charming flor- 
al design is intended 
to ornament the panels 
of a small cabinet or 
cupboard. It is to be 
executed on cloth of a 
dark color, the flowers 
in shades of gold-color- 
ed silk, and the leaves 
in feather or long stitch 
of olive green crewels. 
A cupboard decorated 
with this design was il- 
lustrated in No. 19 of 
the current volume. 





THE PRINT OF 
ANCIENT HANDS. 


Wwe: were lost in a 
tangled forest in 
the interior of Yucatan, 
and before regaining 
the path we were coyv- 
ered with tiny ticks that 
would inevitably entail 
upon us a small mar- 
tyrdom of several days’ 
duration. 

At last we reached 
the old palace where we 
intended to make our 
head-quarters for a few 
months while we stud- 
ied the architectural re- 
mains of the Mayas. 
Dismounting from our 
horses, we ascended for- 
ty stone steps to a broad 
terrace which surround- 
ed the building, and 
from which we had a 
magnificent view of the 
dense forest. There our 
Indian carriers deposit- 
ed their loads, and at 
once started off to their 
village, although the sun 
was already sinking be- 
low the horizon. For 
these Indians the wild 
beasts and genii of the 
forest were dreadful 
enough, but nothing as 
compared to the horror 
of a meeting with the 
Xlab-pak-yum, the lord 
of the old walls, sup- 
posed to haunt the an- 
cient edifices, and to pun- 
ish intruders by causing 
them to fall sick and 
die within a year. 

The Mestizo soldiers 
that had been provided 
for us by the govern- 
ment, to serve as guard 
while we were on the 
territory of hostile Ind- 
jans, were not very 
confident of their own 
safety, and at once col- 
lected wood and kindled 
a fire to light up the 
premises. Late as it 
was we were obliged to 
send men into the for- 
est to procure the trunks 
of two saplings. Af- 
ter these were cut to the 
needed length their ends 
were thrust into small 
holes in the upper part 
of the wall and our 
hammocks suspended 
from them. 

We soon retired to 
the room that we had 
chosen for our shelter, 
and while reposing in 
the hammocks we could 
still see the glittering 
stars, and the thousands 
of fire-flies flitting 
among the tree-tops. 
But we were uncomfort- 
able; our coaches would 
not take the right shape, 
and the wood-ticks tor- 
mented us almost be- 
yond endurance, conse- 
quently we remained 
awake nearly all night; 
but the dreaded Xlab- 
pak-yum did not appear 
to us. When the first 
rays of the welcome sun 
lit up the wall opposite 
the doorway my gaze 
fell upon a crimson hand 
stamped on the stone 
near my hammock. 
Reaching out my own 
hand, I put it over the 
red impression, finger 
upon finger. It was 
without doubt a lady’s 
hand, for the fingers 
were jong and tapering, 
perhaps impressed there 
by some stately dame 
who unwillingly dipped 
heredainty palm into a 
blood-red liqnid 

The contact with that 
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red hand thrilled me like 
an electric current. It 
seemed to carry me back 
through ages. It was 
not cold stone that I 
felt, but a warm, pul- 
sating pressure. Ah! 
could that red imprint 
become a mirror but for 
one moment, and reflect, 
not my face, but the 
face of the person who 
once stood there! Was 
she a proud and state- 
ly princess ? 

No answer comes from 
the dead past! We 
only know that she was 
a high-born lady, who, 
in compliance with the 
custom of her time, 
thrust her hand into a 
red liquid and pressed 
it against the wall in 
token of her authority 
in that place, and to in- 
voke the blessing of Ku, 
the great invisible god, 
upon all who were to 
dwell therein. 

The sun was not yet 
high in the heavens 
when we entered a once 
sacred portion of the 
palace, deserted many 
centuries ago. At the 
further end of the build- 
ing there was a plat- 
form, and above it on 
the wall we observed 
several red hands— 
hands that, calculating 
by their size, had been 
impressed there by peo- 
ple of medium stature. 
Vague shadows seemed 
to flit before us; white- 
robed priests making 
offerings to the deity, 
and pressing their moist- 
ened hands upon the 
wall in token of the sin- 
cerity of their devotion. 
The floor of the ancient 
temple is now covered 
with débris, and the 
walls are dusky with 
age. The once hallow- 
ed spot is the haunt of 
reptiles ; the people who 
performed the ceremo- 
nies of ancient wor- 
ship have been dust for 
centuries ; even history 
has forgotten them, but 
the crimson print of 
their hands is indelibly 
stamped upon thestones. 

Passing from one 
ruined edifice to anoth- 
er, we found ourselves in 
what had once been a 
college of wisemen. 
There were eighteen 
large chambers, and on 
the walls of one we 
again noticed many red 
hands, some with even 
the lines of the palm yet 
clearly marked. Here 
those initiated into cer- 
tain sacred mysteries 
had, no doubt, taken 
their vows with solemn 
rites and ceremonies. 

Seated upon the stone 
lintel that had fallen 
from above the door, 
we gave way to imagi- 
nation, and conjured up 
a procession of weird 
Visions. Then our 
thoughts reverted to 
India, where, even at 
the present time, dev- 
otees, after placing of- 
ferings of fruit and 
flowers upon the altars 
of their holy places, dip 
the hand in red liquid 
and place it against the 
wall, that the deity may 
remember their vow and 
their offering. 

Travellers in Austra- 
lia have seen red hand- 
prints on the rocks in 
certain sacred localities, 
which have been stamp- 
ed there in commemora- 
tion of some vow, or of 
some solemn ceremony ; 
and certain tribes of 
North American Ind- 
ians print the same 
mark on their buffalo- 
robes as a sign of own- 
ership. Is it a mere 
coincidence that the red 
hand is found in North 
and South America and 
in Australia and India ? 
or did the inhabitants 
of those countries com- 
municate with each oth- 
er in ages long gone by, 
and learn their many 
similar customs one 
from another ? 
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Yachting and Tennis Gowns. 

We give herewith on page 533 illustrations 
of yachting and tennis gowns from designs fur- 
nished by the courtesy of the Messrs. Redfern. 
These models represent the square-fronted jack- 
ets, the belted corsage, amply draped skirts, and 
many other features in favor this season. 

Fig. 1.—This youthful gown has a red serge 
Eton jacket, a white cloth waistcoat with gilt 
cord and buttons, and a navy blue serge skirt 
with white cloth panels and a short apron. Gilt 
anchors of cord are on the white cuffs of the red 
jacket, and anchors trim the skirt on the hips 
and at the foot. The red straw sailor hat has a 
white ribbon band and bow. 

Fig. 2.—This pretty dress for either tennis or 
yachting is of blue and white striped serge or 
flannel, with a blouse-waist of dark blue India 
silk or of surah. The jacket is of simple sacque 
shape, quite short behind, pointed in front, open- 
ing from the collar down. The lower skirt has 
wide pleats, and the apron is deep and pointed, 
White cloth sailor hat with blue ribbon band. 

Fig. 3.—This costume has a blue jacket, skirt, 
and cap, decorated with red anchors. The draped 
bodice is of white washing silk or of white wool, 
with a gilt belt and gilt buttons. The jacket is 
short and adjusted behind, but falls open in front 
in square tabs; it is lined throughout with red 
silk, which shows at the top when turned back. 

Fig. 4.—This gown is of white wool, with sur- 
plice belted waist and plastron, belt, sash, and 
borders of blue and white striped wool or of 
washing silk. It can also be made of navy blue 
wool with jersey webbing of blue and white 
stripes. Quite dressy toilettes of white nuns’ 
veiling or of challi are made by this simple de- 
sign and trimmed with Pompadour-striped silks, 
or those with Roman stripes or metallic stripes, 
or else with the silk tennis scarfs that have ten- 
nis bats, stripes, etc., wrought in them. 





REMINISCENCES OF A HUS- 
BAND AND FATHER. 


FP XHERE was a time when I looked upon the 

author of Helen’s Babies as a confound—no, 
a consummate falsifier. My wife says that nothing 
but the purest and most refined language should 
be used in the presence of children, and that 
they are never too young to be impressed by the 
sounds around them ; consequently all—well, I’ll 
call them forcible—expressions, have been avoid- 
ed since the advent of Alphonse, our eldest boy ; 
and since the arrival of Delmont the most sub- 
dued and pathetic-looking man that walks the 
streets of G—— answers to the name of “ Pa,” 
not only at our house, but on the street, from 
back yards and alleys, from anywhere and every- 
where. Now, as I was saying, instead of looking 
upon the author as a man who manufactured all 
of those yarns, I'm prepared to. say the half was 
never told, or else those youngsters were too 
saint-like to live to man’s estate. 

Why, only last week, from the hinder end of a 
street-car, I heard shouts of “ Papa!” “ Papa!” 
and caught a glimpse of some little ragamuffins 
who looked like, I couldn’t tell exactly whom, but 
I grinned with delight when I thought they are 
rome other fellow’s boys getting a free ride, and 
he, poor fellow, will soon be chasing around after 
police officers, and their whole neighborhood will 
be in an uproar till the “little dears” are found. 

As the car passed me rather rapidly, I did not 
give them a second glance, but soon found myself 
at the bank where I have the honor of being 
cashier. An hour later, when deep in conversa- 
tion with the president and several of the direc- 
tors, with a “Beg pardon for the interruption, 
but you are wanted immediately,” I saw a big 
brawny policeman before me, who said, “John 
Smith?” 

My brain reeled, my knees shook, and in the see- 
ond that intervened before the entire system col- 
Japsed, like a drowning man I reviewed my whole 
past life. Had I, in a moment of aberration of 
mind or somnambulism, robbed the bank? Con- 
cluding that I had, I was just off, when “I’ll find 
pa myself, Del,” and “Shut up, Alph,” shouted 
in the next room, acted as a tonic, and once more 
blood flowed through my veins, and my heart at- 
tended to its legitimate business. 

The door opened, and the smiles of the com- 
pany did not add to my complacency as I looked 
upon the boys, who, after washing their faces in 
molasses, had covered the lower part with pine 
needles (my wife intended to use them for stuff- 
ing a “head rest”), and made “ whiskers just 
like papa’s,” they said, and after accidentally kill- 
ing one of the bantams I bought the day before, 
they had pulled out the feathers and ornamented 
their heads. 

When the policeman “took them in” they 
told him they “were going to the bank to see 
papa,” and he, like a wise man—at least he 
thought himself one—* concluded to accompany 
them and save the distress of the family, if their 
loss became known.” 

I gave the man five dollars, and told him I 
would double it if he would take them to their 
mother immediately. That little job off my 
hands, I went back to business, to be slightly an- 
noyed, however, by the ecstatic expression that 
had overspread the face of Brown, the teller, who, 
I’m sure, has never quite forgiven me for winning 
Julia. 

The more I thought, the more wrathy I grew, 
and I decided that both boys should be flogged 
—severely flogged—notwithstanding I had very 
acute recollections of my own childhood, and had 
thought it possible to greatly improve upon Solo- 
mon’s and my father’s method. We had tried 
love through thick and thin, though when they 
were trying to pick out little Katherine’s eyes 
my wife did shake them, and when Alph tipped 
over the step-ladder to get Del off she threatened 
to whip him. 
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When I went to dinner two such gentlemanly 
little fellows met me at the door and held up 
their sweet and rosy faces for a kiss, I hadn’t the 
heart to disturb the unusual serenity, and thought 
it best to overlook their little (?) pranks that 
time. ‘Please, papa, will you forgive us ?” each 
little boy had said, and— Well, perhaps you can 
understand how it ended. 

Alphonse is five years old and Delmont three 
and a half, and the other day my wife said it was 
quite time they were in Sunday-school. It was 
almost too much to risk them in a class with oth- 
er children, so she decided to experiment by tak- 
ing them to church herself. 

I suggested “ headache,” but when she looked 
at me so reproachfully, and remarked, “ As the 
twig is bent,” etc., and I knew what she thought 
of my indisposition, I concluded to do my duty 
by my family, let mortification and everything 
else stand in the way. 

Our pastor overtook us, and being very fond 
of children, he addressed many of his remarks to 
our young hopefuls. In fear and trembling I 
listened. All went well till my wife asked Alph 
to tell the minister the name of the hymn they 
sang each night after their little prayer, and he 
told him it was “Susan, sweep the kitchen out.” 

My wife now says she will not allow Mary to 
sing as she goes about her work, and has another 
argument in favor of early training. 

Everything in church was so new and strange, 
they sat almost motionless and in open-eyed 
wonder during the first part of the service, 
and I was congratulating myself upon finding 
one place where I could rest, when they slipped 
from the seat to some hassocks, and Julia whis- 
pered, “ The little angels are so tired.” 

Dr. B was trying to elucidate a scientific 
problem, and I was wondering how many of the 
congregation were asleep, when a familiar odor 
reached my nostrils, I glanced at my wife, and I 
saw that my sense of smell had not deceived me, 
and with a mother’s intuition she had discovered 
the culprits. Those little wretches had cigars, 
and Alphonse had evidently lighted one and taken 
a whiff, while Del was chewing the other. Ill 
not attempt to tell you how we got the nauseated 
children home, or how hard I tried to convince 
my wife that I hadn’t smoked since I could not 
say how long, and that those matches and ci- 
gars that Alph had purloined from my overcoat 
that was lying on the pew seat must have been 
put there by some other fellow. I soon felt that 
it was useless to talk, for even if I could have 
proved it she would have deduced from the oe- 
currence an argument in favor of heredity just 
the same, for I could not deny that I had been 
somewhat addicted to the use of the delectable 
weed. 

Monday I went about my business, feeling 
sure the limp-looking and white-faced boys 
wouldn't get far from home that day, and was 
somewhat surprised to hear my wife’s distracted 
call, “Is it you, John?” and answered, rather 
impatiently, “ Yes, it’s John,” and felt a little 
inclined to curse the telephone inventor, when she 
said, “‘ Have you seen the boys?” “No; and I 
don’t want to,” was my savage answer. 

An hour later there was another call, and some- 
body said, “Smith, the baby is lost, and your 
wife is nearly frantic.”” Those boys of mine had 
completely demolished my “ wheel” some weeks 
before, and I had not replaced it; but Jameson, 
a clerk who is about my build, kindly lent me 
his, and I rolled away like a boy on a race- 
course. 

Doors wide open; not a person about the 
premises ; even the dog missing. A ringing of 
the telephone bell was a momentary relief, but 
when I listened to the voice of the City Marshal, 
and learned that several of the police force were 
scouring the city for my children, and my wife 
was in convulsions at the “station,” where she 
went thinking that some one must have found 
and reported her babies, I tore my hair—or rather 
I tore through the street at a John Gilpin gait. 
(With such grave responsibilities upon me I 
must adhere to the strict truth ; hyperbole, even 
metaphor, shall be strictly avoided.) Poor Julia! 
Mary had taken the baby out for an airing, and 
leaving her for one moment to speak to a friend, 
returned immediately, she says, to find neither 
baby nor carriage. 

The girl came home nearly wild, and my wife 
was quite so; she had just missed the boys, and 
telephoned to me, “to get my cruel answer.” 
The whole neighborhood was aroused in vain, and 
then my wife herself went to the police station, 
Mary accompanying her and assuring her that 
“ivery day the place was full of children who got 
thimsilves lost.” The disappointment was too 
much, and she swooned. 

We telegraphed and we telephoned here, there, 
and everywhere where there was the least pos- 
sible chance of hearing from them. Some one 
said there was a gypsy camp just outside the 
city, and nothing would pacify my wife save to 
send a posse of policemen there to find her “ lit- 
tle Kathie whom they had stolen.” Suddenly it 
thundered and lightened, rain fell in torrents, and 
the little children were—where? oh, where? It 
would be impossible for one who has not had the 
experience to conceive of the misery caused by 
those little scamps. 

Drenched to the skin as I was, my wife, who 
had recovered consciousness, threw herself into 
my arms and cried, “ John! oh, John! our babies 
are dead,” and a deafening, crashing roar, that 
followed a flash of light that nearly blinded me, 
drowned the rest of her plaintive ery, and the 
next moment I had a pallid face on my shoulder 
and a helpless form in my arms. She soon re- 
vived, however, and mother-love and courage over- 
powered the sentiments that predominated at 
sight of me and a knowledge of the terrific storm. 
Reason and judgment and my most persuasive 
powers combined induced her to remain where 
she was till the severe but short shower was 
over and a carriage could be brought to take her 








home, where, I assured her, I would certainly 
bring the children in a very short time. 

Til not attempt to tell how we survived the 
horrors of the next few hours. The afternoon 
did pass, but I looked in the glass the next 
morning, surprised to see my hair as black as 
a crow’s wing, and gazed upon my family, and 
wondered if it were all a hideous nightmare. 

At about eight o’clock in the evening I return- 
ed to the house, as I had at intervals, just as a 
team dashed to the door, and cries of ‘‘ Papa!” 
“Papa !” reached my ears. I clasped the two boys 
to my heart, and for a moment forgot all else. 
The familiar cry had reached my wife, and all 
four of us were in a seemingly inextricable heap. 
Suddenly she cried; “My Kathie! my baby! 
Where’s my baby ?” 

“You haven’t lost a baby too!” exclaimed the 
gentleman who had returned the boys. 

“Oh, we gave her away, but p’r’aps you can buy 
her back,” said Alphonse. By the time we com- 
prehended the whole story, I’m afraid I felt a lit- 
tle like the Irish woman whose story when a 
school-boy, I told many times—“ ready to break 
every bone in his body.” 

It seems that after climbing over the pickets, 
which had been strictly forbidden, they went 
through the back street for quite a distance, com- 
ing out just in time tosee Mary leave Kathie, and 
catching up the carriage pole, ran away as fast 
as they could. ‘“ We were going for candy,” they 
said, “ but couldn't find the place.” After they 
went “miles,” Alph told us, they got on “ where 
the trunks go, when the man didn’t see, and had 
a great long ride.” 

As near as we could ascertain, they pushed the 
baby-carriage about for some time, and then stole 
a six-mile ride on the back of a hack. It com- 
menced to rain just as the driver drew up at the 
residence of the gentleman who returned them. 
As he assisted a lady to alight, they got down un- 
noticed, but were soon discovered by the lady of 
the house, and cared for till her husband arrived 
and immediately took the culprits home. 

Question after question in regard to baby elicit- 
ed only one answer; “ We gave her to big girl.” 
Suddenly there was a peal of the door-bell, and 
Mary, choking and sobbing, seized Kathie from 
the arms of a kind-hearted motherly woman, who 
on her return from a hard day’s work found the 
child with her twelve-years-old girl, who said she 
was at the door, when two little boys appeared, 
saying, “‘ We'll give you the baby.” They “left 
her and ran away,” so she “ just took care of her 
till mother came.” “ Poor little dear!” the wo- 
man said; “I knew somebody was getting brok- 
en-hearted, and I hurried out for an evening pa- 
per, and found out where she belonged, and 
brought her home, ma’am, immediately.” 

In the midst of tears and embraces, Alph said, 
“Here’s your ‘handsniff, mamma,” taking a 
handkerchief from a bag he had on his arm. 

“Where did you get that?” asked some one. 

“ We took it to put our pennies in; but, papa, 
I eluded not to spend mine, only some old yellow 
ones we found in mamma's bag,” was the an- 
swer. 

“ What !” I exclaimed, remembering that I gave 
my wife five twenty-dollar gold pieces that morn- 
ing. 

“ We didn’t eat no red candy nor noffin’, only 
got drink of water, ’cause we very firsty, and 
course we paid the big boy,” said one. 

“We just gave him the old yellow cents, and 
kept our nice new nickels,” said the other. 

Thank Heaven! we are all alive, though the 
“congestive chill” that seized my wife, after the 
excitement was partially over, was almost more 
than she could survive, and for a time we feared 
she was crossing the “river of death”; but now 
she is once more managing her household, or at 
least her husband, and I hear her dear voice call- 
ing, “John! John! where are you? it is two 
o'clock.” 


MAJOR AND MINOR.* 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


Avtuor or “ Turmecey Haut,” “ Aprian Vina,” 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
MISS JOY IS ORACULAR. 


ik taking a calm review of circumstances, 
Brian came to the conclusion that it would 
be a foolish and unnecessary thing to shun Bea- 
trice Huntley’s society. He now felt more sure 
of himself. He was not going to be guilty a 
second time of the gaucherie of showing temper 
because, forsooth, she did not choose to bestow 
her attention exclusively upon him; he was de- 
termined to accept frankly the friendship which 
was all that she had to offer him, and more than 
he had any right to claim; and if he should be 
called upon, from time to time, to bear a sharp 
pang or two he would know how to conceal these. 
To see her, to hear her voice, sometimes perhaps 
to exchange a few words with her, would be 
ample compensation for such inevitable trials of 
his fortitude. 

Nothing could have been more sensible than 
these resolutions, but what they may have been 
worth it is impossible to say, for the simple rea- 
son that Brian found no opportunity of putting 
them into practice. He called in Park Lane, 
thinking that he ought to do so after eating Sir 
Joseph’s salt; but nobody was at home; and 
although his brother, who one evening did him 
the honor to dine with him at his club, informed 
him that Miss Huntley “ went everywhere,” this 
knowledge was of little avail to a man who hap- 
pened to go nowhere. Gilbert, as we know, was 
more fortunate, and Brian learnt from him that 
Beatrice’s engagement to Lord Stapleford was 
generally spoken of as a probable event. 
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“But it isn’t announced yet, is it?” Brian 
asked. 

“Oh no!” answered Gilbert, smiling ; “it isn’t 
announced yet,” 

He had the air of knowing more than he chose 
to say; but Brian did not interrogate him further. 
It struck him that there was a suspicion of mock- 
ery in his brother’s smile, and he had no desire 
to listen to a repetition of the warnings which 
had been addressed to him from that quarter on 
a by-gone occasion, After all, Beatrice’s destiny 
was beyond his control or influence; he would 
be told of it, no doubt, when she had made up her 
mind what it was to be—he did not think that 
her mind was made up yet—and meanwhile he 
had his work to occupy and console him. A day 
or two before that appointed for Lady Clemen- 
tina’s ball he received a post-card, on the back 
of which was written, in Miss Huntley’s large, 
flowing hand, ‘‘ Don’t forget the 16th.—B. H.” 
To be sure, there was not much danger of his 
overlooking the one and only invitation that lay 
upon his writing-table; but the reminder was 
very welcome to him as evidence that the fact 
of his having been invited was remembered by 
one whose own engagements were so numerous. 

On the evening of the day above-mentioned 
he dressed himself with unusual care and paid 
particular attention to his white tie. He was 
quite ready by ten o’clock, but, despite his ineli- 
nations, remained steadfast and immovable for 
another two hours ; because he had been given to 
understand that London ball-rooms seldom begin 
to fill until near midnight. Consequently when 
he reached Park Lane he found the hall and 
staircase crowded with dense masses of humani- 
ty, and had no small difficulty in wriggling his 
way up to the landing, where his hostess stood, 
magnificent in diamonds and old lace, Lady 
Clementina’s balls were always crowded, because 
they were always admirably done. The age in 
which we live is reproached, justly or unjustly, 
with being one in which wealth is all-powerful ; 
nor can it be denied that to give a successful 
ball in these days costs a great deal more than it 
did a quarter of a century ago. Lady Clemen- 
tina’s command of ready money was practically 
unbounded ; so that she had little trouble in out- 
shining the financiers’, bankers’, and brewers’ 
wives who were her most formidable competitors, 
and in assembling all London under her roof 
whenever she was so minded. Unfortunately 
for her, she did not greatly covet distinction of 
that particular kind, but it had come to be ex- 
pected of her that she should hold two or three 
such functions in the course of the season, and 
as Sir Joseph, who detested but acquiesced in 
them, was wont to remark, they were good for 
trade, if they had no other merit. 

Brian, in due course of time, was swept up- 
stairs and shook hands with her, and she looked 
as if she had not the ghost of an idea who he 
was. Then he penetrated into the ball-room, 
where the banks of flowers, the huge blocks of 
clear ice, and the little fountains which were 
splashing in every recess might have excited his 
admiration if he had had any eyes for these 
adjuncts. But he was there to see, and, if possi- 
ble, to speak to, Beatrice Huntley, not to draw com- 
parisons between Lady Clementina’s entertain- 
ment and Mrs. Guldenmark’s or Lady Porter’s; 
and his stature enabling him to look over the 
heads of the throng, he presently made out the 
object of his search, standing not many yards 
away from him, and surrounded by a phalanx of 
black coats, of which Stapleford’s was one. 

The moment that she caught sight of him she 
beckoned him to approach, and when, by dint of 
a little unceremonious shoving, he had managed 
to obey her signal, she bent her head toward him 
and whispered hurriedly, ‘“ Don’t go away yet.” 

“T have only just come,” Brian answered. 

“So much the better. Can you stand this for 
another hour and a half, do you think? If you 
can, you might look about for me then. I am 
not going to dance to-night; but I can see that 
there will be no peace or freedom for me before 
two o'clock. Will you wait?” 

“ Of course I will,” said Brian ; and thereupon 
she gave him a nod by way of dismissal. 

He executed a movement of retreat toward the 
wall, and stationed himself in a sort of back-water, 
out of the eddying human stream, well content 
to bide his time. If Beatrice had told him to 
wait five hours, instead of only one and a half, 
he would have done her bidding with perfect 
cheerfulness. But, indeed, this ball did not seem 
to him to be nearly as dull an affair as those 
of which he had had previous cognizance. At 
Kingscliff, where everybody knew him, and where 
non-dancers were looked upon as social de fault- 
ers, he had always felt that he would rather sub- 
mit to any imaginable form of penance than look 
on, all the night through, at a number of people 
bobbing round and round a hot room, with the 
chance of being himself compelled, at any mo- 
ment, to go bobbing round also. Here it was quite 
different. No one noticed him, nor did he recog- 
nize a single acquaintance, except Sir Hector 
Buckle, looking very smart and spruce, who pass- 
ed once through the rooms and vanished; and 
it was amusing enough, for once in a way, to 
eatch a glimpse of the so-called great world. 
Some of the persons who passed close to him 
were really great. There were Cabinet Ministers 
among them, and Foreign Ambassadors, covered 
with orders, and Brian distinctly heard one of 
the latter say to a lady, ‘“‘ Madame, je vous pré- 
viens que la Russie ne peut plus reculer, et que 
la guerre est inévitable.” This was most inter- 
esting; but the other scraps of conversation 
which reached his ears were scarcely of equal 
importance. He gathered from them that all 
these people had either come from Mrs. A.’s or 
were going on to Lady B.’s, and their chief anx- 
iety appeared to be to find out whether those 
whom they met were engaged upon the same 
exciting programme. Also, he noticed, that a 
large majority of these pleasure-seekers were 
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past middle age, and he wondered what could be 
the inducement that kept them out of bed at a 
time of life when they ought to have been think- 
ing seriously about economizing their vital forces. 
The old women, of course, might have marriage- 
able daughters; but the old men would surely 
have been happier at home. And where were 
all the young men? 

But these notes and queries were put a stop 
to when a lady of noble proportions, who had 
been carried through the doorway on the top of 
the flood, extricated herself with a vigorous plunge, 
and landed breathlessly by Brian’s side. 

“Well, Mr. Segrave,” said she, “I did think 
that you would remember me; but I suppose I 
am not the sort of person whom any one would 
expect to meet in a grand London ballroom.” 

“T am very glad to meet you, at all events, 
answered Brian; and indeed it was a real plea- 
sure to him to recognize Miss Joy, beaming all 
over with good-humor, as of yore, and wearing 
the self-same ruby velvet gown with the tail of 
which she had once swept Gilbert’s chair from 
under him. “I am like the Doge of Venice at 
Versailles,” he added; “astonishment at finding 
myself where I am exhausts my capacity for won- 
der. But it isn’t very wonderful that you should 
be in the same house as Miss Huntley, is it?” 

“Tt is rather wonderful that I should be in this 
house,” Miss Joy replied. “I am supposed to be 
on furlough just now, and of course my name 
doesn’t appear in Lady Clementina’s visiting list ; 
but Beatrice insisted upon it that I should come 
to-night, because she knows how much I enjoy 
spectacles of this kind. Sof put my pride in 
my pocket and came.” 

‘““We seem to be in the same boat,” observed 
Brian, “and we can enjoy the spectacle together. 
I would ask you to do me the honor of dancing 
with me, only—” 

“You would meet with a polite but decisive 
refusal if you did,” interrupted Miss Joy, laugh- 
ing. ‘Do you think that I wave no shame, and 
that I am incapable of distinguishing between 
Kingscliff and Park Lane? But Ill tell you 
what you might do for me, if vou were inclined to 
be good-natured—you might take me down-stairs 
and give me something to eat.” 

Of course he was quite ready to do that, and 
by the exertion of some physical force he suc- 
ceeded in piloting his companion down to the 
supper-room, where, as need hardly be said, every- 
thing that art and luxury could achieve in the 
culinary line was at her disposal, However, he 
soon discovered that Miss Joy’s request had not 
been prompted by any greedy appetite, for she 
would take nothing but a morsel of aspic and half 
a glass of champagne, and as soon as she had 
finished this frugal refreshment she drew him 
aside into one of the smaller rooms, which for 
the moment was untenanted, saying, “Now we 
shall be able to talk comfortably.” 

And when she had settled herself down upon 
a sofa, it was an odd and rather disappointing 
thing to find that she wanted to talk about his 
brother, not, as usual, about the manifold perfee- 
tions of her beloved patroness. Where was Gil- 
bert? she asked. Did he propose to remain in 
London long? And why was he not at the ball? 
“1 know he is in town, because Beatrice told me 
that she had met him several times; and per- 
haps he may be in the house now, though I don’t 
think he can be, for I had a good look all round 
the rooms before I fell in with you.” 

“T believe he is in town,” answered Brian, 
who had not been informed of his brother's re- 
turn to Beckton; “but I can’t tell you much 
about his movements. I dare say Miss Huntley 
sees more of him than I do.” 

Miss Joy gave a dissatisfied grunt. “ But I 
should have thought that, with this general elec- 
tion coming on in the autumn, it would be im- 
portant for him to be upon the spot,” she per- 
sisted. “Isn’t he going home again soon ?” 

** Really I don’t know,” replied Brian, wonder- 
ingly. “Why do you ask?” 

“Oh, I am naturally inquisitive: when I know 
something about people [ always want to know 
more. Perhaps I know more than you suppose 
about the way in which you have been going on 
since we last met.” 

“T am aware that Mrs. Peareth is a friend of 
yours,” said Brian. 

“Oh, Beatrice told you that? Did she tell you 
that she made me take her out to Streatham and 

“all upon the Peareths with her, so that she 
might learn the truth about your rupture with 
them? I think that was a very pretty corpli- 
ment to pay you. And as luck would have it, 
who should come in while we were sitting there 
but that absurd little Mrs. Dubbin herself. You 
must indeed have been hard up for amusement 
before you took to flirting with her /” 

“But I never did anything of the sort,” cried 
Brian, indignantly. “Ido hope that Miss Hunt- 
ley—and you know better than to believe it of 
me.” 

“T can believe anything of young men,” an- 
swered Miss Joy, sententiously. “From what 
I have seen of them—and I have seen a good 
deal; first and last—I should say that there are 
no bounds to the folly that thev are capable of, 
if encouraged by forward and vulgar girls. Mrs. 
Peareth took your part, however, I must confess, 
and said you had been very badly treated. As 
for Beatrice, she would never adinit that you 
could do wrong. I don’t know whether you have 
found out what a high opinion she has of you.” 

“Ts that meant sarcastically ?” inquired Brian, 

“Oh no; she took a liking to you from the 
first, and when she takes likings of that deserip- 
tion they are always strong ones.” Miss Joy 
paused for a moment and sighed. “TI have of- 
ten wished of late,” she continued, meditatively, 
“that you were a lord, or a distinguished person- 
age of some sort; because if you were, you might 
fall in love with dear Beatrive and marry her. I 

shouldn’t have any fears for her future then.” 

“Thank you,” said Brian, laughing; “your re- 
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marks have at least the merit of candor. But I 
didn’t know that lords and other distinguished 
personages were more susceptible than the rest 
of mankind.” 

“T am sure you understand what I mean; it is 
Beatrice who is not susceptible, poor dear! No 
man has ever yet succeeded in touching her heart; 
in spite of which, situated as she is, it is almost 
inevitable that she should marry before long. I 
suppose you have heard rumors about her and 
Lord Stapleford. Well, do you know, I quite 
hope she will take him. He isn’t brilliant, but 
he is honest and good-tempered, and what is bet- 
ter still, I think he really loves her. As his wife, 
she could take a leading position in society, and 
make interests of many kinds for herself. You 
see, the danger is that—putting love out of the 
question in the way that she does—she might be 
attracted by talent and plausibility. An unscru- 
pulous man, who wanted her money for his own 
selfish ends, might get her to take an interest in 
his career, especially if it were a political career ; 
and then—” 

“Are you thinking of any person in particu- 
lar?” inquired Brian. 

“There are always plenty of such persons 
about,” answered Miss Joy, evasively. ‘And she 
hasn’t accepted Lord Stapleford yet.” 

“ Perhaps he hasn’t asked her yet.” 

“Oh, she hasn’t allowed him to ask her. It 
is easy enough to keep a man from proposing to 
you; I could do that myself, though I have no 
pretension to be as adroit as she is. You needn’t 
laugh. No great ingenuity is required to protect 
me from troublesome suitors nowadays, I know; 
but I really was not so bad-looking once upon a 
time; and just at that moment I was thinking 
of a very eligible young man whom I once held 
at arm’s-length until he went off in a huff and 
never came back again—which I was rather sor- 
ry for efterward. But, as I was saying, Beatrice 
won’t let Lord Stapleford come to the point, which 
shows that she is hesitating. It is arranged, I 
believe, that he is to meet us at Homburg next 
month; and then, I trust, she will give him his 
answer. It will be a very great pity if she dis- 
misses a man who has so many good qualities 
and no defects, unless it be a defect to be rather 
commonplace.” 

Brian really could not concur. If Miss Hunt- 
ley had not yet met any one for whom she could 
care as a wife ought to care for her husband, 
surely it would be better that she should remain 
unmarried until she did. What was there in her 
situation which rendered an immediate marriage 
so desirable? He had many arguments of un- 
doubted weight to urge in support of his views 
and against Miss Joy’s, and he was bringing them 
forward, one by one, when to his horror he heard 
the clock on the mantel-piece strike three. 
“Good heavens!” he exclaimed, “I had no idea 
that it was so late. I—I must take you upstairs 
again, if you don’t mind; I have an engage- 
ment—” 

“Off you go, then!” returned Miss Joy, laugh- 
ing at his dismayed face. ‘“‘ You can leave me 
here; I am big enough to take care of myself.” 

Perhaps it was not very polite; but he took her 
at her word. It would be too heart-breaking to 
have lost what might very likely be his last chance 
of an interview with Beatrice before she left Lon- 
don. He ran quickly up the staircase, which was 
almost deserted now, and entered the ballroom, 
where the crowd, though less than it had been in 
the earlier part of the evening, was still large. 
Seeing at a glance that Beatrice was neither 
among the dancers nor the spectators, he pursued 
his search through the adjoining room, and dis- 
covered her at length, sitting quite alone, beside 
an open window, in what appeared to be the li- 
brary. 

“T am so very sorry!” he began, breathlessly. 
“T was talking to Miss Joy, and I didn’t notice 
how the time was slipping away.” 

“T thought you had gone home to bed like a 
sensible man,” she answered. “I am glad you 
found Miss Joy so fascinating, for I wasn’t set at 
liberty as soon as I expected. Stapleford has 
only just left.” 

She seemed to be a little tired and out of spir- 
its. Could it be that Stapleford had already de- 
manded and obtained a definite reply? Brian 
scrutinized her anxiously, and she may have di- 
vined his thoughts, for she smiled and said: 

“T have been upon the social tread-mill for 
rather too many hours at a stretch, that is all. 
I wanted to have a long chat with you about 
things in general; but now I feel too stupid to 
talk to anybody. Happily the end of all this mo- 
notonous revelry is not very far off ; I don’t think 
I could stand much more of it. Next week we 
go to Goodwood, then to Cowes, and then—oh, 
how glorious !—I shall be my own mistress once 
more, and Miss Joy will take me away to Hom- 
burg to recruit my jaded system.” 

“Tam not going to Homburg, though,” Brian 
could not help saying, ruefully, “ and I suppose I 
shall have no further opportunities of meeting 
you among the monotonous revellers of whom 
you have become so weary.” 

“Well, but that is just what I was thinking 
about,” she rejoined, straightening herself in her 
chair and speaking with more animation. ‘“ Why 
shouldn’t you come to Homburg? You can't 
stay in London all the summer; you won’t care 
to go to Kingscliff; and if you haven’t done with 
the labors of composition yet, why, pianos can 
be hired at Ilomburg as well as anywhere else, 
and there are certain spare hours in the middle 
of the dav during which most people go to sleep, 
because they have nothing else to do. I would 
undertake to amuse you or find amusement for 
you in the mornings and evenings.” 

“Would you really like me to come?’ 
asked, after a pause. 

“Odd as it may appear,” she answered, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘I really should.” Perhaps it was a some- 
what tardy movement of compunction that made 
her add: “I always try to collect as large a cir- 
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cle as I can in places of that kind. Stapleford 
has promised to join us, and I dare say there 
will be others. I don’t think you will find it 
dull.” 

He understood her meaning; but indeed the 
caution was not needed. If in the recesses of 
his heart there had still lurked the shadow of a 
lingering hope, this had been dispelled as much 
by her outspoken friendliness as by Miss Joy’s 
assurance of the good opinion that she enter- 
tained of him. Well, he was thankful to have 
it so, since nothing more was attainable. His 
influence over her, if he possessed any, would at 
all events never be exerted save for what should 
seem to him to be her happiness, while his own 
would assuredly be increased by proximity to 
her. That, if it did nothing else for him, would 
relieve him from the torture of suspense, and 
enable him to see for himself whither her des- 
tiny was leading her. 

(To BE CONTINUED. ] 





MODERN TURKISH EMBROID- 
ERTIES. 
T is now some few years since the wife of the 
English Ambassador at Constantinople, Lady 
Layard, conceived the idea of helping the starv- 
ing people of the country by encouraging their 
wonderful aptitude for executing all kinds of 
decorative needle-work, and of opening a market 
for it in England. 

All the traditions of the work existed, and the 
old designs were to be had, but modern Turkish 
embroidery of that time had become wretchedly 
bad in workmanship and worse in coloring. 
Harsh and thoroughly inartistic aniline dyes had 
superseded the fine old hues of Eastern art, and 
the only object sought was the cheapness and 
gaudiness which it was supposed was in accord- 
ance with English taste. When it was decided 
to use some of the money of the Turkish Com- 
passionate Fund in buying suitable materials and 
setting the people to work, thus reviving their 
world-old trade, no one had any idea of what the 
movement was likely to grow to. At first a few 
clever workers were found, and orders given for 
the embroideries under the supervision of some 
of the ladies interested in the affair. At the pre- 
sent moment there are about a thousand workers 
constantly employed, and the embroideries sold 
in London alone have realized many thousands 
of pounds. 

The beauty of the workmanship has steadily 
improved. Good designs are selected, good ma- 
terials used, and every encouragement is given 
to keep up the highest standard of excellency, 
the result being that the embroideries manufac- 
tured to-day are fully as beautiful as any of the 
best antiques, and they have the advantage of 
being adapted to modern needs, and all kinds of 
special orders can be executed. 

At the present moment a very valuable con- 
signment, beautiful enough to tempt the most 
fastidious purchaser, is lying at Langham House, 
the home of Lady Layard’s mother, Lady Char- 
lotte Schreiber, who has herself undertaken the 
management of their disposal. Border trim- 
mings for dresses on Bulgarian cloth worked in 
the open stitch which is almost lace with gold or 
silver thread,and pale blue on apricot-colored 
silk, are singularly pretty, and suitable for sum- 
mer wear. One of these borders was edged with 
a thoroughly Eastern deep fringe made of the 
ravelled edge of the cloth, with tufts of floss silk 
tied in. Another modern idea is the embroider- 
ed panels and plastrons for the front of tea 
gowns on lisse. One of these on black, with the 
design wholly in gold and silver thread, and the 
same on both sides, is wonderfully rich and ef- 
fective without being gaudy. Another complete 
dress trimming, including the devant de robe, is 
of dove-colored lisse, with the embroidery of two 
shades of the same tone of silk and gold thread. 
Again another for evening wear is white lisse 
with gold embroidery. 

Centres for the dinner-table are of two shapes, 
either a long oval or a scarf shape to be laid down 
the centre of the white cloth. Several of these 
are worked on the palest shade of eax de Nil satin, 
with darker tones of silk and gold and silver 
thread. Others, again, of pale salmon or old 
gold. Sashes of soft silk, with ends embroider- 
ed alike on both sides, are also tempting from 
their novelty, as well as being so beautiful, 
that, after the fashion is past for wearing sashes, 
the embroidery would always be worth preserving. 

Portiére curtains and counterpanes of saiin 
with well-chosen harmonies in coloring seem to 
be great favorites, and there are, of course, any 
amount of chair and sofa covers, curtain ties, 
towel covers, etc., while the doilies, which may 
be used either for the dinner-table or for making 
up with squares of satin for coverlets or any 
other purpose, are each a work of art in itself. 
Nor are the smaller knick-knacks wanting-—pho- 
tograph frames, writing books, covers for railway 
guides or magazines, as well as hand screens, 
and other small articles abound. 

The comparison of the workmanship of these 
Eastern embroideries with those of our own 
country-women does not redound to the credit of 
the latter. True feeling for art is an inherited 
faculty with these people. It comes quite natu- 
rally to them to use harmonious combinations of 
color; but it is not in this alone that they excel ; 
it is in the perfection of the workmanship, the 
absolute beauty of finish. There is never any 
appearance of scamping or of making an effort 
with little trouble. Every stitch is well done, 
whether to be seen or not. 

In some of the embroideries on Bulgarian 
cloth, for instance, which are not intended to be 
seen on both sides, one finds the nicety with 
which the peculiar Turkish herring-bone, as done 
on the front, produces an outline equally perfect 
on the other side. Now in a piece of European 
work no care whatever would have been taken 
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broiderers would consider it well done. There 
is no difficulty whatever about producing em- 
broidery on any thin material which shall be 
equally beautiful on either side. Nor would the 
quantity of silk used really be much, if any, 
more. The Eastern workers do it by running 
the silk in so as to have the appearance of fea- 
ther stitch, the stitches being about the same 
length on each side of the material. It is only 
needful to take moderate care in keeping those 
which show at the back as even and lying as 
closely over the ground as those on the front of 
the work to produce this charming effect. 

rhere is another way of working embroidery 
to look the same on both sides by using satin 
stitch—this i Chinese method, and for small 
pieces of work, such as hand screens, it is very 
charming, but it is not as effective as the running 
stitch for larger pieces of work, and is certainly 
more extravagant as regards material, 

It seems a pity that in modern European em 
broidery n re use is not made of the T Sit 
graduated herring-bone, with which such good 
decorative effects are produced where a large 
piece of embroidery hand and breadth of 
material is required two modes of work 
are mainly used in <ish embroideries to 
be seen at Langham House, and in the care of 
the gold and silver thread on lisse a perfect effect 
is prod iced without the slightest waste of mate 
rial. The metal is simply run backward and f 
ward through the material so closely that on 
each side is presented the appearance of regular 
embroidery. 

For loose covers for chairs or sofas, for small 
screen panels, but most of all for hand sereens, 
this embroide on bot sides 18 OF great va ’ 
and it seems n folly in European workers to 
$0 persistent iis cf i the teael gf of the t, 
where embroidery has had its home and where its 
very traditions have never been lost. The finer 
drawn-work there is perhaps but little chance of 
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pete with Eastern work, the cost of labor is so 
much more; but surely ladies who do not hesi- 
tate to ur ike elaborate stitches in point lace 





might find an interesting kind of work in learn- 
ing to do this much easier and more effective 


species of lace 





For table bordering, sideboard cloths, counter- 
pane edging, and a hundred other domestic pur- 
poses, drawn-work on not too closely woven a 
linen would be i very charming employme ot; 
and any one who had perfected herself in the 
coarser kinds would quic kly desire to go on to 
the finer pi sof work. 





THE QUEEN'S JUBILEE 














See illustrations on first page and on page 541 

PAGEANT such as London streets had nev 
A er seen was that of the ‘ of June, when 
Queen Victoria proceeded in state f Bucking 
ham Palace to Westminster Abbey cele te 
there by a thanksgiving ceremony the completion 
of the fiftieth year of her reign. The day was 
perfect, and a million people red the miles 
of bannered and decorated thoroughfares, When 
at every step of the route from this multitude 


rose an unbroken and mighty roar of cheers, the 
Queen’s face wore a constant su le of joy 


The arrival of the Queen at Westminster Abbey 


when troops saluted, bells rang, cannon thunder- 
ed, and the blare of heralding trumpets was heard, 
is depicted in this number of the Bazar The 
first of the formal processions along the route, 
that of the Indian chiefs and their suites, was 
most gorgeous. The Thakur Sahib of Limri, in 
pale blue, wore a necklace of immense diamonds, 
some as large as hazel-nuts. The shoulde of 
the Maharajah Holkar were covered with bullion 
woven into his tunic. The richest turban was that 


which blazed with diamonds, 








of the Rao of Kutch 
rubies, and emerak The swarthy visages, flow- 


ing vestments of maroon, saffron, and other hues, 








and stately tread, made an impressive spectacle. 
In fifteen close carriages rode the royal and 
princely guests, including the King and Queen of 
Selgium, the Kings of Denmark, Saxony, and 


Greece, and many crown princes and princes 








The Queen’s immediate procession was led by 
the Life-Guards, followed by staff officers, rov il 
equerries, ladies-in-waiting, state officials; then 
the twenty princesses connected with the royal 
family Eight perfectly matched cream-colored 
horses in red morocco harness and blue ribbons 
drew the large chocolate-colored carriage with red 


wheels in which rode the Queen. Opposite her sat 


the Princess of Wales and Princess Victoria of 





Germany. As escort to the carriage rode seven- 
teen princes—all sons, sons-in-law, or grandsons 
of the Queen—in brilliant uniforms and splendid 
ly mounted. The Queen wore a dress and train 
of stripes of alternate black broché and satin 


’ 





with a white lace bonnet hav in inwrought 
n front and a large clus- 
ter of them at the back. The broad blue ribbon 


of the Garter crossed her bosom, and the Star of 


row of large diamonds 


her decorations. 


The sceve in the 


India was among 
Abbey, with the princes at 
the right of the coronation chair and the prin- 
cesses on the left, the peers and peeresses of the 


realm, the state officials and prelates, the diplo- 








mates, the military and naval officers, the Indian 
rajahs, and the great multitude which filled the 
remainder of the edifice, was picturesque and 
The music and prayers of which 

service consisted were impressive 

the most touching scene occurred 
benediction, when the Queen, motioning 

of Wales, embraced him as | ss 

and then in tur ich of the princes 

and princesses came up and was ¢ ted in like 


from the 
Abbey, and so ended the memorable ceremonial. 


manner. Then the procession returned 
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MR. POINDEXTER, 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


OW I'll leave it to you whether anything 
could be more provoking, more mortifying, 
more unexpected, and if you.don’t think we had 
every right, if we chose, to be thunderstruck and 
indignant and all that; that is, if anybody could 
be indignant with the dear beautiful creature; 
and if we weren’t obliged to laugh at ourselves 
in spite of ourselves the moment she shut the 
door, after kissing each of us, and went out and 
left us, in her gentle, proud fashion, looking 
blankly in each other's faces. We had been 
talking and combing out our hair, we three girls, 
Iris and Prim, the twins, and I, their younger sis- 
ter. 

“There’s no denying it, Prim, he’s an excellent 
match,” Iris had said, half an hour before. “He 
belongs to one of the oldest and best families in 
the country.” 

“And one of the wealthiest,” said 
“which is quite as much to the purpose. 
can’t live on the bones of your ancestors.” 

“ Well, ancestors look down from the walls of 
every room in Poindexter Place. And it is very 
comfortable, and gives you quite the sense of be- 
ing better than the best to have such witnesses 
to your claims as those—undoubted ones too, 
bought at no auction sale. And then, although 
it’s not been opened to guests since the old Poin- 
dexter left this sphere, the city residence is a per- 
fect treasure-house.” 

“How do you know ?” 

“Oh, I’ve taken pains to find out—quite acci- 
dentally, of course, you may be sure. It is just 
full of old Turkey rugs worth three and four thou- 
sand dollars apiece.” 

“ Looking ready to fall to pieces, I suppose.” 

“And Gobelin tapestries, and old hammered 
silver, and Sévres, and porcelains, and bronzes, 
and wonderful glass, and a picture-gallery. Oh, 
there’s nothing like its dim rich splendor! And 
I must say it would be a very agreeable thing to 
queen it in such a house as that, especially with 
an adoring husband. And somehow I never look 
at Mr. Poindexter without feeling sure that he 
will love the woman he makes his wife with his 
whole heart and soul.” 

“ You’re so romantic, Iris!’ said T. 

“T must confess he’s a little too high and 
mighty, a little too stately and intellectual and 
all that.” 

“He’s going to be a Senator of the United 
States, the proudest position on earth, especially 
when it’s our Senator, and he ought to be high 
and mighty,” said Prim. ‘ But you'll never be 
familiar with him, and it’s shocking to be afraid 
of your husband.” 

“ Afraid of him!” said I. ‘* Why, he’s awfully 
handsome, and he’s not forty.” 

“But then,” Iris went on, “we don’t know. 
He mightn’t de so very stately and intellectual 
if he ever had a chance to unbend, if mamma 
wasn’t always by. He might let himself down 
from that level and take a little interest in 
agreeable trifles. I’ve no doubt that if mamma 
sat in another room, as other people’s mothers 
do, we should find that he could laugh and jest 
as gayly as Harry Freeman, I saw him looking 
at Sue as if he relished her laughing ways the 
other day. These grave dons like to be amused. 
But there! he never gets a chance ; mamma’s al- 
ways here, with her absurd notions about chap- 
eronage. And then, too, I don’t think she’s ever 
found out that she’s not young now. None of 
the other girls’ mothers think of hanging round 
the way she does, and she always keeps the con- 
versation at such heights, and there’s so much 
majesty and manners and all, that he never has 
an opportunity really to know us and see what 
there is of us. And for my part I can’t quite 
make up my mind which of us three it is he 
really comes to see—at least I couldn't tell to- 
day. Sometimes I’ve thought he likes Sue’s spir- 
its, and then I've been sure it’s my eyes, and now 
I see plainly that it’s your demureness that’s so 
taking.” 

“Do you know,” said Prim, “it doesn’t quite 
suit my notion, this sort of talk—as if we were 
waiting for the Sultan to throw his handker- 
chief.” 

“But such a Sultan! Not a flaw about him, 
I heard some one say. And he looks like what 
he is, the very soul of knightly chivalry. There 
isn’t a man in all our set that compares with 
him—a perfect prince. And then the Poindex- 
ter diamonds, Prim !” 

“Qh, it won’t do to talk so!” said Prim. “As 
for to-day, it means nothing. Perhaps he only 
comes here because it is a pleasant place to pass 
the time. He said something once about the at- 
mosphere of mamma’s drawing-room—” 

“Ob, of course! He has to kow-tow to the 
mammas, and say things like that if he wants 
their interest with the daughters. They all do, 
always.” 

“ But I like that atmosphere too.” 

“Certainly you do. You're Prim.” 

“T must acknowledge,” maintained Prim, 
“that it’s always pleasant to me to be where 
mamma is.” 

“Except when Mr. Poindexter comes. 
then I wish she was—further.” 

“No; it’s contenting to look at her. She’s an 
object of pleasure to the eyes. What eyes hers 
are, too—those soft blue-gray eyes, like great 
jewels, half veiled in their black lashes! And 
what a tea-rose skin it is! And her figure, and 
the way she walks: she is like some one you 
read of ; she’s my ideal of woman.” 

“You're her darling. She had you in posses- 
sion an hour before she had me, that’s the rea- 
son, Still, it is true that if we only had mam- 
ma’s shape, and her complexion, and her eyes— 
but then she’s not done with her eyes yet,” said 
Iris, with a satirical emphasis. 

“ Well, there are not many girls who have such 
a mother anyway.” 
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“TJ should hope not,” said Iris. “It’s mighty 
uncomfortable having a person who's not too old 
to be your companion, and who yet holds such 
authority over you as to tell you when to go to 
bed.” 

“Why, Iris, I shouldn’t think you were fond 
of mamma at all,” 

“Fond of her? I’m as fond as most girls are. 
But mamma is so—so exasperatingly young, it 
really isn’t respectable.” And just then the door 
opened, and mamma came in. 

But I may as well tell you here that I couldn’t 
help agreeing with Iris, if it was undutiful. Mam- 
ma was so exasperating. And as for that’s being 
undutiful, you couldn’t feel the sense of duty to 
any one so entirely your companion, except now 
and then when she put on her imperial garments. 
To be sure, she was only seventeen years older 
than the youngest of us, silly as that was. But 
it’s the truth. And I was the youngest, and just 
seventeen myself. But it did use to seem to us 
that, being our mother, like all other girls’ mo- 
thers, she was already old as any mother, too old 
to think of without disagreeable sensations, and 
we wondered what she had to look forward to, 
and sometimes we pitied her a little, feeling as if 
really she had nothing but the end of all things 
before her, and that all the happiness she could 
hope for lay in our affairs. We regretted that 
her hair wasn’t gray, just as a matter of proprie- 
ty. It seemed an assumption of youth, an affec- 
tation, that she should still have her own teeth, 
and just as if made of nice pearl too, And her 
complexion was absurd ; everybody must suppose 
she painted, with that rich color; and why in the 
world she still wanted pretty things to wear passed 
our understanding —at least, you know, Iris’s 
and mine; Prim never quite sided with us, al- 
though sometimes she "had reason to be a little 
disturbed about it all herself. When Uncle Mel- 
vyn sent home to mamma that white crape shawl, 
lovely as a cloud, I felt sure that if he had only 
known how we had grown up he never would 
have sent it to mamma, almost an elderly person 
with one foot in the grave. Somehow Iris and I 
didn’t like to say a great deal about it, but it was 
really painful to us that mamma had such gay 
and youthful manners; that she laughed like a 
chime of bells, quite as if she had never grown 
old; that she absorbed so much of the conversa- 
tion when callers came. We did wish she could 
conduct herself in a way more becoming her 
years, and we resolved that when we were near- 
ly thirty-five, as she was, we would try and re- 
member the dignity that ought to come at that 
period of life, especially after having lost a hus- 
band and being the mother of three full-grown 
daughters. And then, too, it really was morti- 
fying when new acquaintances looked their sur- 
prise at mamma, with her three great girls, to 
have to let them form their own conjectures 
about her people as being low-bred and igno- 
rant, seeing that they had married her off at four- 
teen, and she had been a widow since she was 
seventeen. Somehow it seemed as if they must 
have been backwoods savages to have allowed 
such a thing, instead of being educated and well- 
to-do as they were. Really mamma was ashamed 
of it herself; perhaps all the more so that her 
husband had turned out a tyrant, whose death in 
three years after her marriage was a relief. You 
can judge what a tyrant by his insisting on call- 
ing the twins Primavera and Iris. But I was 
born just as he died, and mamma immediately 
made use of her liberty to name me for her mo- 
ther, plain Sue. He ought to have been ashamed 
to take advantage of such a child anyway, if he 
was my father, and that’s what I said to mamma. 
But she became all at once very lofty, and told 
me never to speak in that manner again. And 
do you know, I quite admired her then, and wish- 
ed she was as imperious and proud and dignified 
as that always. And yet I knew she could hard- 
ly remember papa, and would have been terrified 
and unhappy enough to sink into her grave if he 
had come back from his, after all his cruel treat- 
ment of her that she had half forgotten now. 
Somehow I am not sure that his children did not 
inherit and carry out his ideas that way. But I 
should like to know how you would feel if a per- 
son coming to see you should suddenly leave you 
to wear the willow, so taken up by your mother’s 
bloom and sparkle and bright pleasantry, her 
smiles and graciousness and all that, as to forget 
you were in existence, and come again and ask 
for her! You wouldn’t like it a bit. And nei- 
ther did Iris and I. 

If mamma had had gray hair and worn a cap 
over it, and a smooth muslin handkerchief on her 
shoulders, and had dressed in modified mourn- 
ing on the street, and walked slowly, and used 
glasses, and read serious books with them a good 
deal, and left to us the front drawing-room when 
our friends came, while she darned things in the 
back room and wore gloves with the finger-tips 
cut off, and had gone to bed early with a rubber 
bag of hot water and a maid carrying her 
shawls-and books, and we opening the door and 
appearing perfectly lovely and solicitous—why 
then she would have been about the sort of mo- 
ther we should have liked to have. 

But there she was, five feet five, not a bit of 
stooping to her round supple figure, black-haired, 
and jewel-eyed, and damask-skinned, and smiling 
with a dimple, and walking with a spring as if 
the earth were something elastic; and the more 
our friends used to admire her and like to be 
with her, the more sure we were that it was non- 
sense and make-believe and a bore to them, and 
it annoyed us beyond measure anyway. And 
this annoyance was particularly poignant when 
Mr. Poindexter began to frequent our house. For 
everybody knew that Prim and Iris were exceed- 
ingly pretty girls, and that I—well, I was plain 
Sue, to be sure—but I was rather bright, you 
know; and he came to see us; and the moment 
he laid eyes on mamma, sitting by the fire with a 
book in her hand, and rising to meet him like a 
queen, extending that long, sculpturesque, bare 





hand of hers—mamma never wore rings; her 
hand was too fine for that—then he never had 
five words more for any of us that day. Some- 
times, on other days after that, when mamma was 
keeping us in the background this way, Iris would 
shrug her shoulders, or even Prim would raise 
her eyebrows at me, when mamma held the con- 
versation over our heads; and once I ventured 
some rather sarcastic piece of my mind on the 
subject. ‘‘Susette,” said mamma, * you have not 
yet prepared your history lesson. Pray go up- 
stairs and do so at once.” Just as if I were in 
pinafores! I felt it a regular bread-and-butter 
insult. But of course I went. I suppose I might 
have made a fuss; but I knew better than to 
have a scene. And then the fact is that all the 
fuss in the world would really have made no dif- 
ference. Mamma might be as young as the 
youngest of us, but we had to obey when she said 
so; and Prim liked it. 

Well, one day, after this thing had gone on 
for some time, Mr. Poindexter happened to meet 
Prim and me out walking. It was just the love- 
ly walking weather which comes in the middle 
of a well-conducted spring. After the saluta- 
tions he asked why Miss Iris was not the third 
that day, as in all classic lore the sisters always 
appeared in threes or nines. “Ob,” I answered, 
“she is with mamma to-day—doing the family 
charity.” 

“T beg your pardon ?” he said. 

“Making visits, you know, on our poor people 
and in the hospitals. Mamma has done it since 
time began, and thinks it part of our education.” 

“Oh, indeed. And she spends much time that 
way ?” he asked. 

“We take turns with mamma every other 
morning. Thursday is our Flower Mission day. 
It is my turn Thursday.” 

“What a lovely life!” he said. “One makes 
a sort of expiation in that way-for having more 
than one’s equity in this world’s blessings, as we 
phrase it. What a lovely nature that finds its 
pleasure in such work!” And then I was sure it 
was Iris to whom Mr. Poindexter was attracted. 

He went on with us a little way; and as I look- 
ed up at his serious, proud face, and saw anew 
his lofty stature and bearing, I couldn’t help ad- 
miring him a little on my own account, and wish- 
ing it had been I who had been out with mamma 
that morning, and had been found on the angelic 
business. But then, I reflected, if I had been I 
should not have had the present bliss of being 
in his society and making my poor little mark. 
And I reflected too how mamma would have 
despised me if she could have known my state 
of mind. And yet I knew very well that I was 
not in the least affected by any personal power 
of Mr. Poindexter; it was the power of his bank 
account, of his position, of his house in town, of 
Poindexter Place, that moved me, and that I con- 
fess— 

But just as I was going on in this way in my 
thoughts we were crossing King Street, on the 
separate flag-stones, side by side, and Mr. Poin- 
dexter’s head was bent to hear what Prim was 
saying, and I was looking at them, and all in a 
heart-beat, as you may say, and before we heard 
a sound two huge horses’ heads were rearing over 
our shoulders, and four great shining forefeet 
were pawing the air,and Prim had slipped and 
fallen and was under them. 

I never admired any one so much in all my 
life—although I was too frightened to know it 
—as I did Mr. Poindexter at that moment, when 
with his figure flung to its full height and his 
face white and fixed, he grasped those horses by 
the bridles and held them and forced them back 
with a perfectly gigantic strength, before the 
driver checked them too, while some one—I’m 
sure I don’t know who—pulled Prim, who had 
fainted, out of the way, and I was screaming at 
the top of my voice. Then Mr. Poindexter called 
a coach and drove home with us, it seemed to me, 
while I was erying over Prim, as fast as the wind 
blows over the top of Mount Washington. 

But fast as we drove, the news of what had 
happened was before us, and mamma was rush- 
ing to the door: she was awfully fond of Prim, 
and never made any secret of it; Prim was her 
comfort and her darling. And when Prim, pale 
and teary, had flung herself into mamma’s arms, 
and mamma had exclaimed and kissed her and 
cried over her as if there wasn’t another person 
in the world, suddenly she tore herself away, the 
tears still pouring over her flushed face, her eyes 
all suffused with them till they looked like melt- 
ed sapphires, and ran to Mr. Poindexter and seized 
his hand in both hers. “Oh,” she cried, “ you 
have saved to me the dearest thing Ihave! How 
can I ever thank you ?” 

“T know a way,” Mr. Poindexter murmured, 
and murmured so low that I guessed rather than 
heard what he said. 

“ Aha!” thought I to myself, as I helped Prim, 
who was considerably torn and soiled as to her 
garments, from the room, “now I am absolute- 
ly sure he is going to ask mamma for Prim. It 
won’t make much odds about her new spring 
suit’s being ruined by those hoofs; there'll be 
wedding garments presently. Well, I don’t care. 
I shall have just as good times in Poindexter 
Place as if it were mine; and I’ve no doubt that 
some of the Poindexter splendor will overflow 
on me from Prim’s pin-money.” And as after- 
ward, looking from the window, I saw mamma 
and Mr. Poindexter pacing up and down the little 
garden-place where the grass was just greening 
and the crocuses blooming out, I made no doubt 
that he was arranging with mamma the settle- 
ments to be made on Prim; all the surer when, 
as he was going away, he took off his hat and 
bent as Sir Lancelot might have done, and kissed 
that white hand of hers. 

“That settles it,” said I. “And I’m sure ’m 
relieved, Prim, on the whole, that it’s not I who 
have to play Esther to Ahasuerus. And I must 
say I think you'll do credit to your position, 
you’re such a pretty little pale thing with your 





black hair and long eyelashes, and you’ll be so like 
a lady of romance in your great big house, and your 
big carriage, and in your evening toilettes just 
a-glitter with diamonds.” 

“Oh, that—that isn’t the way to look at it!” 
cried Prim. ‘“I—I’m afraid we’re very merce- 
nary for young girls.” ’ 

“We have to be,” said Iris. ‘ Papa’s money, 
now that gowns and things have become so much 
more costly, is just next to nothing, and I’m tired 
into my soul of turning dresses and retrimming 
hats.” 

“For all that,” said Prim, “it isn’t pleasant to 
think you’re really, after all is said, doing no 
more than fixing a price on yourself. And—and 
the fact is, he’s very splendid, and all that, but 
I don’t see how any one can be in dove with Mr. 
Poindexter.” 

“T don’t know,” said Tris, hesitatingly. 

“Well,” said I, “as I said before, that’s be- 
cause we never are able even to get acquainted 
with him. How can people be in love with a per- 
son when they’re not acquainted; and how can 
they get acquainted with a person when the fond 
mamma is always in the foreground, talking 
Greek choruses, or German music, or Early Eng- 
lish art, I should like to know? The moment 
that any one gets talking to us freely, and we’re 
going on about the other girls, or the favorite act- 
or, or which opera we like best, or the last fash- 
ion, and singing snatches of the Gilbert and Sulli- 
van and Offenbach things in glides, mamma, like 
the Queen of Hearts after her tarts, and present- 
ly the conversation is all up on the Browning 
plane, or the humanities, or politics, and we’re no 
better than dummies.” 

“What are the humanities, Sue ?” 

“Pshaw!” 

“Well, I do wonder,” said Prim, “ what made 
mamma so very brilliant, and us such dunces.” 

“ You're not, Prim. You're awfully engaging ; 
you know you are,” said Iris. “ And as for us— 
why, mamma just absorbed it all herself. It’s 
queer; she doesn’t even say, the way Mrs. Free- 
man does, that she will not be thrust aside by 
ill-mannered young girls with no experience of 
the world, and nothing but complexions ; it never 
enters her head that she could be thrust aside; 
she just treats us as if it never occurred to her, 
and couldn’t to any one else, that we were of any 
consequence when she was to be seen, except as 
her daughters.” 

“If we could only get mamma to do the way 
Nellie’s mother does, the way Sallie’s mother does, 
and Hattie’s mother, and all the other mothers! 
How do you think it would do if we asked her 
to let us have one of the upstairs sleeping-rooms 
furnished for a sitting-room? And then we 
could all be sitting there together, and when a 
caller—Mr. Poindexter, say—came, we could go 
down and leave mamma still sitting up there.” 

“T think I see you doing it,” said Iris. 

“It would only end by everybody’s going up 
there where she was,” said Prim. 

“It’s an awful pity,” said Iris, “ But it’s no 
use. It would be in so much better taste if mam- 
ma would put herself in the shadow a little, so 
much less pronounced. I know that if Mr. Poin- 
dexter has common-sense he must think so—” 

“ There’s the dinner-bell,” said Prim. “I think 
some hot soup and a glass of wine will make 
me all right,and I hope to take my lesson in 
counterpoint this afternoon.” 

“T wonder if the time will ever come,” said I, 
“when mamma will let us have latedinners? It 
is just like dining in the nursery.” 

“Did you notice,” said Iris, that night, as we 
sat in Prim’s room combing out our hair and 
talking, “how strange mamma was at dinner to- 
day? Not a bit like herself; almost timid and 
trembling.” 

“That’s because she knew that she is to lose 
Prim presently to Mr. Poindexter, and be thrown 
back on cold comfort, on her Regan and Goneril, 
on you and me, Iris,” said I. 

“Well, there’s no denying it, Prim, he’s an 
excellent match,” exclaimed Iris, as she had done 
a hundred times before. And we went on ex- 
tolling Mr. Poindexter and his advantages, and 
disparaging mamma, till Prim had said, “ Why, 
Iris, I shouldn’t think you were fond of mamma 
at all!” and Iris had answered: “ Fond of her? 
I’m as fond as most girls are of their mothers. 
But mamma is so—so exasperatingly young!” 
And it was a moment afterward that mamma 
opened the door of the room and came in. 

She had been with Mrs. Freeman to the opera, 
which was having a late second season, and Mrs. 
Freeman had brought her home. Somebody had 
come home with her—it was as much as an hour 
ago—but we had been so busy talking we did 
not notice the time fly, although we remembered 
now that the hall door had closed only a few 
moments since. But it was too late at this hour 
to regret that we had not sat up for mamma, 

Well, certainly, there’s no question about it, 
mamma was beautiful as she stood there with 
the light streaming over her. She was in dinner 
dress, her white China crape clinging and soft, 
and her pearls, and the pearls were clasped at 
the throat over the square-cut lace below by a 
turquoise clasp that made her eyes shine bluer 
than ever; her hair was just a little disordered, 
one long black tress of it falling; her color was 
deep and vivid as a rose—she who ordinarily had 
so little; and her smile—an angel who has just 
found and entered heaven may have such a smile. 
I really thought that as a distinct creation, as a 
work of art, as a model for a portrait, as a pic- 
tured impersonation of summer, for instance, as 
—as anything but your mother, you know, she 
was deliciously lovely. 

“My dear girls,” she said, moving forward in 
that way she had, which was exactly the manner 
a reigning princess might have who did not choose 
to be all the time dragging round her ermine 
and her crown—a graciousness that hinted of 
heights, you understand—“ I have something plea- 
sant to tell you, and I will not sleep before you 
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know it. 
know it.” 

“JT should rather think we have, indeed,” 
thought I. 

“Mr, Poindexter,” she went on, “did me—did 
us all—a great service to-day.” 

“Here it comes !” thought I again. 
certain !” 

“ And—and it was not easy to refuse him any- 
thing, if I had wished to do so. And he has 
asked me—” 

“Oh, mamma!” we all cried, breathlessly. 

“ He has asked me—to be his wife, and I have 
promised to marry him in May.’ ae 4 

“Oh, mamma!” cried Prim again, springing up 
and throwing her arms about her, “Tam so glad! 
It is what I suspected, what I hoped, but I never 
said a word. I am so glad!” 

But as for Iris and me, we just looked at each 
other. 

And now I ask you, as I did in the beginning, 
did you ever know of anything more provoking, 


more mortifying, more exasperating ? One’s own 
mother ! 


I think, indeed, you have a right to 


“ Prim for 





POETIC GASTRONOMY. 


Y old friend Colonel Snipe regards the race 

of poets with emphatic contempt, chiefly, 
as he avows, because poets do not take proper 
care of their digestions. Colonel Snipe is an epi- 
cure; he is an expert cook himself, and he finds 
as much delight in inventing new and complex 
dishes as a woman finds in the cultivation of her 
beauty. Coarse and reckless eaters are, in the 
eyes of my friend, abominations. And by coarse 
and reckless eaters I do not mean simply that 
class of persons which makes no discrimination 
between eating and gorging. I mean all those 
persons who fail to bring to the dinner-table an 
exalted sense of its importance. A man might 
as well eat fish with a knife, in the opinion of 
the Colonel, as accept an ill-made dish or show 
indifference to the refinements and subtleties of 
the kitchen. Colonel Snipe would not condeseend 
to taste a canvas-back which had been left in the 
oven one-tenth of a minute over schedule time; 
and between swallowing a goblet of ice-water 
and drinking Burgundy at the wrong tempera- 
ture, he would certainly choose the ice-water, al- 
though there is nothing, perhaps, that he looks 
upon with so much aversion. 

One of the Colonel’s theories is that there will 
be no absolutely great poets in the world until 
poets are fed on the natural elements of poetry. 
If the celestial delicacy of canvas-back and terra- 
pin depends upon wild - celery, then celestial po- 
etry should, he argues, depend upon things cor- 
responding to wild-celery. “ You can’t make a 
poet—or rather cultivate a poet—with beer and 
ham sandwiches,” he said to me one day. And 
then he continued, gravely: “ Poetry should be 
the essence of exquisite cooking, and only exqui- 
site food should be cooked for poets. And the 
wine for poets should hoard the warmth and 
splendor of the sun; furthermore, it should be 
served with scientific precision.” Finally, when 
I suggested that the majority of poets lacked the 
opportunity to eat like epicures, and that, after 
all, most of them produced very good verse on 
the strength of beer, ham sandwiches, and other 
vulgar but wholesome articles, the Colonel gazed 
at me with frank disgust, and asked me if I had 
never read these lines by Ben Jonson : 

‘Say that thon pour'st them wheat, 

And they will acorns eat; 
"I'were simple fury still thyself to waste 

On such as have no taste! 

To offer them a surfeit of pure bread 

Whore appetites are dead! 

No, give them grains their fill, 

Husks, draff to drink or swill; 

If they love lees, and leave the lusty wine, 

Envy them not; their palate’s wijh the swine.” 

I had the courage to reply that this was rub- 
bing in the truth pretty hard, and it is quite pos- 
sible that I had a grieved air. At any rate, hav- 
ing exhausted his explosive anger, the Colonel 
smiled pleasantly, and remarked : 

“T hope you will pardon my candor. While I 
have a grudge, a very serious grudge, against the 
poets —and you are something of a verseleter 
yourself, eh ?—I am interested in the genus, and 
I should like to observe it in a correct state of 
evolution. Shakespeare would have been a per- 
fect poet if he had not fed his stomach with sack 
and other moustrosities. Byron drank gin, Poe 
whiskey, Burns everything, and forth. No 
wonder they fell short of the ideal! Now I say 
to any brain-worker, ‘ Eat well, drink well, and be 
sure that your cook is not the Evil One in disguise, 
nor your wine acid and logwood.’ To the poet, 
above all, I say,‘ Eat well, drink well, and be sure 
that your cook is an artist, your wine the mel- 
lowed juice of the grape.’ Beer, my dear sir, will 
never give us another Shakespeare or Milton; 
but terrapin, Beaujolais, Tokay—ah, what a poet 
could be made out of them!” 

Here I interposed: “ You forget, Colonel, what 
I have said. Poets are proverbially—” 

“ Poor wretches,” he hastened to exclaim. “ Or, 
at least, they used to be. Some of them appear 
to be doing well enough now. I fancy that few 
of them imitate certain of their distinguished 
predecessors and starve in garrets. You see, the 
poets have solved the bread-and-butter problem 
like the rest of us. Granting, however, that my 
theory could not be put generally into practice, I 
insist upon the fact that poets might easily give 
up their usual habits and pay more attention to 
their palates.” 

I was nonplussed, and could only hint that, for 
myself, I should like to try the experiment. 

“You shall try it,” he said, vivaciously, the 
color rising to his thin, nervous face. “ And you 
shall begin at the top. Get your poets together, 
and I will give them a dinner. Do you agree to 
this ?” 

“ Certainly,” I answered, with visions of the 
season’s delicacies crowding upon my brain. The 
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time of the year was early spring; the markets, 
I knew, had never been more plentifully supplied 
with fruits and vegetables from the South; and 
I was well enough acquainted with the Colonel's 
hospitable and generous nature to be assured 
that he would not stint money in the illustration 
of his scheme of poetic gastronomy. So I prom- 
ised readily to invite twelve of my poet friends, 
in the Colonel’s name, for the dinner ; whereupon, 
stirred to unwonted enthusiasm, he declared ve- 
hemently that he would arrange his menu at 
once. 

Taking two long strips of paper, and after a 
few minutes spent in profound deliberation, he 
wrote the following menu, the poetic scraps giv- 
ing proof of his extensive reading: 


A DINNER FOR HEALTHY PORTS. 


March 25,18—. At seven o'clock. 
“ God of Youth, let this day here 
Enter neither care nor fear.”—Fletcher, 
“T sing, and ever shall, 
Of heaven, and hope to have it, after all.” 
—Herrick, 
“My banquet is to close our stomachs up.” 
—Shakespeare. 
Oysters. 


On the half-shell. 
Amontillado. 
*“* Why, then, the world’s my oyster.” 
— Shakespeare. 
“Cupid and Bacchus my saints are.” 
—Lord Rochester, 
Soup. 
Printaniére. 
Hochheimer. 
“ A draught of water from the brook, 
Or alt Hochheimer—it is one.’ 
'. B. Aldrich, 
“ Fill up the bow], then, fill ‘it high, 
Fill all the glasses there, for why 
Should every creature drink but I, 
Why, man of morals, tell me why?” 
—Cowley. 
Fish. 
Crimped salmon. 
Cucumbers. 
Chateau Yquem. 1869. 
* My bait no longer flies, but worms! 
I've caught—Lord bless me! how he squirms— 
An eel, and not a salmon!” 
—O. W. Holmes, 
“So now is come the joyful feast, 
Let every man be joily. 
—George Wither. 
Entrée. 
Sweetbreads. 
Second Entrée. 
Asparagus 
“Cold was his lodging, hard his bed.”— Otway. 
** Linked sweetness long drawn ont.”—Milton. 
* Let a river run with wine.”—-Fletcher. 
Roast. 
Spring chicken. 
Green pease. 
Beaujolais. 
“Thee I behold as a bird borne in with the wind 
from the west.—Swinburne. 
* Leeze me on drink! it gies us mair 
Than either school or college; 
It kindles wit, it waukens lear, 
It pangs us fou o’ knowledge.”—Burns. 
Entremets. 
Fresh mushrooms on toast. 
“But this 
Is a world of sweets and sours.”— Poe. 
Sorbet. 
Game. 
Canvas-back duck, 
Grand vin sec. 
“What of our duck? He has some high-bred cousins, 
His grace the Canvas-back, my lord * the Brant.’ 
—Holmes. 
“When you fasted, it was presently after dinner.” 
—Shakespeare. 
“The lamb thy riot dooms to-day, 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play 2” 
pass ‘ope. 
“ Another insists upon punch or perdrix.” 
—Halleck. 
Salad. 
Lettuce. 
“No white, no red, was ever seen 
So amorous as this lovely green.” 
—Andrew Marvell. 
Dessert. 
Iced fancy creams. 
Strawberries. 
“Tf there were, oli! an Hellespont of cream 
Between us, milk-white mistress.’ 
—John Davies. 
“Pie-lid and pastry-crust, 
Pears, plums, and cherries.” 
—Wit's Recreationa, 
“Then there were fauns and satyrs taking aim 
At swelling apples.”—Keats 
Cheese. 
Bague d'or. 
“Time, take thy scythe, reap bliss for me.” 
—Sidney Lanier. 
Coffee. 
Créme de cacao chuac. Cognac, 1798. 
“I look at all things as they are, 
But through a kind of glory.” 
— Tennyson. 
To say that the poets enjoyed this dinner of 
the Colonel’s is putting the truth mildly. But I 
fear that it has spoiled them. Now they only 
long to sing with Tennyson : 
“Tis five o'clock. 
Go fetch a pint of port. 
But let it not be such as that 
You set before chance-comers, 
But such whose father-grape grew fat 
On Lusitanian summers.” 
GrorGk EpGar Monreomery. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresponpEnt. } 


i ie» season which scatters Parisians to the 

four points of the compass is also the season 
in which Fashion arrests its steps preparatory to 
starting afresh for the winter. The latest novel- 
ties of summer contain the germs of the winter 
fashions; hence their details are not merely of 
momentary interest, but can be studied with an 
eye to the future. 

The white toilettes which form so conspicuous a 
feature out-doors at this time will continue to be 
worn in the winter at home. White is worn in 
ali fabrics, and the pure white of some years 
since is now worn again, without prejudice to 
cream, in silk, wool, and cotton; next to white 
come écru and mauve. The white and cream 
stuffs are worn universally, from the simple light- 
weight flannels up to India cashmere, including 
veiling, batiste, barége, crape (not excepting Eng- 








lish crape), foulard, and surah. Combination toi- 
lettes are made with these white fabrics, of which 
the following is a specimen: the skirt of the 
dress is of fine alpaca in pure white; it is gath- 
ered at the sides, and pleated in narrow fan 
pleats to the bottom of the back; the front, 
similarly pleated in fine pleats, is framed on each 
side by two rather wide deep pleats; the cor- 
sage is of white surah, with a pleated basque and 
a round belt of gold galloon; the front and back 
both open on a plastron of fine pleats, framed in 
gold galloon, and the collar and sleeve trimming 
are also of galloon. 

It would be difficult to describe the exact shape 
of the corsages worn at present, first because the 
variety is so extremely great, and again because 
the majority are made of two fabrics variously 
combined. Searcely a single corsage is uniform 
in color or plain in shape. Almost all open on 
a plastron, frequently on two plastrons, one in 
the front and another in the back. In addition 
most of them are trimmed with a drapery or with 
fichu folds extending from the shoulders down 
and bordering the opening of the front, some- 
times straight to the bottom, sometimes crossing 
to one side, which is plain. Most toilettes being 
made of two different fabrics, there will frequent- 
ly be the front and back of a corsage, either full 
or plain, of the principal fabric, while the sides 
and sleeves are of the other. 

The loose open corsage with a drawn-out bouf- 
fant plastron is still fashionable, but the polo- 
naise, which for the time is called a blouse, in- 
creases in numbers and favor over all other 
styles of cors Made of thin stuffs it is un- 
adjusted, and often crossed on the bust, with the 
waist defined by a pointed girdle that is placed 
as low down as possible, to give a long effect. 
There is a return to very long corsages, some of 
them too long. 

The collar of corsages is still immoderately 
high, which in hot weather is a species of torture. 
Some women seek to escape it by cutting down 
the neck of the dress at the front and back, 
leaving the throat a trifle exposed, and wearing 
a small lace or embroidered net fichu; a narrow 
ribbon is knotted around the neck. With these 
corsages principally, but with many others be- 
sides, the sleeves are made very short; often the 
sleeve is only a cap, terminating well above the 
elbow, and held in by a band. The gloves then 
are very long, and should cover the entire arm, 
terminating under the sleeves. The high collar 
of a combination dress is usually made of the 
two materials, the main part being like the cor- 
sage, while the piece above the plastron is of the 
plastron material. The tournure still exists, but 
women who dress well seek rather to fall short 
of than exceed the average or equal the exaggera- 
tions affected by some women who dress to ex- 
cite attention and challenge criticism. 

For trimming light toilettes—white, cream, and 
light gray—gold galloon is much used, and also 
gold braiding, with some light ornaments in 
bright colors; but to be tasteful such trimmings 
must be used sparingly—around the neck and 
sleeves, and occasionally a bretelle or a frame for 
a plastron; in any case they never pass beyond 
the corsage, not being used for trimming skirts. 
There are gauzes brocaded in gold, of which 
fichus are made, and corsage draperies, and also 
tiny capotes, which are worn perched on the sum- 
mit of the hair. 

Breton embroidery and Byzantine embroidery 
—the latter more elaborate, the former simpler 
and in better taste for general wear—form a fea- 
ture of many summer toilettes. Beads usually 
form a part of the Byzantine embroidery, and it 


age 
age. 


‘is hardly suitable for other than evening toilettes. 


The Breton work is charming on white, cream, 
and light gray dresses. 

Lace dresses are as much worn as ever, but 
more generally of a single color, as, for example, 
écru lace over écru faille or foulard, with per- 
haps bows of sapphire blue velvet for looping the 
draperies, A different dress is of cream piece lace 
with the pattern outlined in gold thread. The 
under-skirt and the bouffant plastron are of red 
surah. The corsage is a coat-basque of silk 
which has a red ground strewn with large cream 
bouquets; the ends of the coat hang very long 
at the back upon the lace skirt; the sleeves 
stop at the elbow. 

A pretty summer toilette has a gathered skirt 
of écru embroidered linen, with a lace flounce 
around the lower edge. The corsage is of the 
same embroidered linen, faced on the shoulders 
and the lower part of the sleeves with bishop’s 
violet velvet; the velvet pieces are adjusted to 
the dress, but separate from it; the sleeve pieces 
come to a point. The over-skirt is of embroid- 
ered linen, and separates on the left side to show 
a panel of violet velvet. The hat is of black 
straw, rolled on one side, and trimmed with bows 
of violet velvet, and three spikes of wheat laid 
on the brim. A parasol is made of the linen of 
the dress, with a lining of violet silk, and knots 
of violet velvet at both ends of the handle. Straw- 
colored gloves, and bronze shoes with violet silk 
stockings. 

A striking toilette is of mauve peau de soie, 
with sprays of embroidery executed in crape, 
with veins of fine beads; one long branch orna- 
ments one side of the tablier, which is very little 
draped. Another spray of smaller size is on a 
Lamballe fichu of silk muslin, which leaves the 
throat a trifle uncovered; a knot of mauve rib- 
bon is at the neck. The Directoire hat is of 
straw, with mauve plumes, and the parasol of 
cream lace, with a profusion of loops of the nar- 
rowest mauve ribbon at each end of the handle; 
this is a new as well as light and pretty orna- 
ment for the parasol. 

A dress for a young girl which I have recently 
seen was of cream barége. The skirt was plain, 
straight, and gathered all around, almost flat on 
the front and sides, the fulness being massed at 
the back, where it fell in very ample easy folds. 
The plain corsage had a belt fastened with a 








chased gold buckle; a fichu of the dress fabric 
had its ends passed under the belt. The sleeves 
were half-long and quite full. 

Very handsome toilettes are in preparation for 
the grand dinners at the chateaux and villas 
Among these was one of very light ciel blue 
moiré antique, with stripes of satin of unequal 
widths and several very delicate tints. The dé- 
colleté corsage was veiled by a Marie Antoinette 
fichu, one side of which—the left—was of draped 
silk muslin, while the side was entirely of 
lace with light sprays of myosotis. 

A charming toilette for a dancing party is of 
net with double meshes, striped with insertions 
of Valenciennes lace of the same width as the 
net stripes that separate them. The skirt is 
full and straight, and is placed over a silk foun- 
dation skirt of Bengal rose—a fashionable shade 





other 


of pink. The very high corselet is of English 
green velvet, with a guimpe and half-sleeves of 
net like the skirt; the guimpe and sleeves are 
drawn or shirred on narrow pink ribbons. A 





pink ribbon is worn in the hair, cl 
large enamelled beetle. The very long 
are of cream Suéde, with bracelets of pink rib- 
bon, each fastened with a beetle. 
From the preceding data a few 
can be drawn in regard to the 
White toilettes, for the reason I have suggested 
at the beginning of my letter, will be most exten- 
sively worn for dinners and evening receptions, 


clasped with a 





gloves 


inferences 


coming season, 


even for comparatively simple entertainments. 
Corsages will be crossed and worn with a fichu. 
Gold galloon and gold braiding will be in favor, 
and plastrons of gold-brocaded gauze. The 
shorter full sleeves promise to be worn even 


with the less elaborate toilettes for evening, din- 


ner, or the theatre. The tournure will be mod- 
erate, and waists long, even very long Cor- 
sages will be as varied as ever in style and ma- 
terial, and intricately and ingeniously trimmed. 
It promises to be long before we return to 
plain fitting and plain colored corsages As for 
wraps, they will be sharply divided the com- 
ing season, as they were last winter, into pro- 
tecting cloaks, which will be very long, and dress 


wraps, which will be very short and very ornate, 
much embroidered and extremely varied. 
EmMMELINE RayMonp. 





ANSWERS 770 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Gremany.—A Southern way of eating an orange is 
to cut it in two acrogas the sections, and use a tea- 
spoon for taking out the juice. Use a small @ when 
writing “‘ My dear Miss Smith.” 

L.O. 1 Your striped silk is in fashion again, and 
will look well for an entire dress made with shirred 
basque and long drapery over a pleated skirt. 


Wanpa.—Consult an almanac for the year 1886. 
M.S. B.—The feather stitching is not needed on 
your dress. Any fancy-work store will arrange the 


monograms for you, 

Katrina.—Have a plain blue surah silk with a 
basque, pointed apron, and back drapery like that of 
your sample, and a vest, collar, and cuffs of blue vel- 
vet. Have a blue straw bonnet or round hat with 
white flowers and blue velvet trimming, and wear ei- 
ther gray or tan undressed kid gloves. 

Cc. W.—Use your card as you suggest, instead of a 
letter, when introducing a geutleman to a young lady. 
When making a formal call on a family send a card to 
the mother and one to each daughter whom you de- 
sire to see, 

Wyoma.—Make the sailor collar of your blouse 
ther of white or blue flannel trimmed with mohair 
braid, or else of striped blue and white flannel. The 
lace and silk bodice will be suitable for summer after- 
noons at the lake-side. 

L. R.—You should use inexpensive silk for the foun- 
dation of your grenadine dress, but silesia will answer 
~~ that of the brown silk. 

. B. M.—Your pretty lace can be nsed now. We 
anal give you the personal information you ask for. 

Mrou.—Make your pretty brown silk with a pointed 
apron, pleated skirt, and long back drapery. Trim 
the basque with your bead trimming set on revers 
next a vest of old-rose silk or of pleated pink surah. 
Have an écru straw hat or a small bonnet trimmed 
with brown velvet and some pink roses, 

Catatina.—The red and w hite toilettes are suitable 
for the Park. Read Gray’s “ Elegy in a Country 
Church-Yard” for the quotation you desire. 

Romo.ia.—W hite California flannel en: broidered with 
daisies and roses will be pretty for an infant's afghan. 

Exsizx.—Get some gray-blue silk or else blue and 
white striped silk for a plain skirt to wear under your 
polonaise. Make the polonaise shirred at the shoul- 
ders and waist line, with short curved paniers and two 
long points in the back. 

Esteiia.—Manners and Social Usages will be 
you from this office on receipt of $1 25. It is a vol- 
ume of convenient size in which you will find the in- 
formation you desire, and much about matters of eti- 
quette generally. 

R. G. C.- Get gray, brown, or blue Cheviot for early 
fall, and make by any of the tailor designs lately given 
in the Bazar, with long pleated drape ry, as that style 
will suit a short fleshy person. The plain satin dress 
should have a basque, slight drapery in front of the 


ei- 





sent 





skirt, and long flowing train; it will be in good taste 
with a tulle veil. Have your black silk mantle very 
small and nearly covered with jet fringe of fine beads 
in long strands. Get a headed bonnet or one of 
shirred tulle for dress occasions 

Sur.—Answer at once an invitation marked 





R. 8. V. Send a formal reply in the third person, 
accepting or declining. 

Oxy Susserter.—Girls of six years wear large poke 
bonnets of straw or of shirred mull, or else large 
horn flats with the brims unlined and not wired 
trimming of ribbon and ostrich feathers. Make girls’ 
dresses of challi, India silk, piqué, or muslin, with 
guimpes, pointed waists, and full skirts. Gingham 
and percale dresses are made with high neck, round 
belted waist, and gathered tucked skirts. Sailor 
blouses and kilt skirts are also used for ginghams, and 
for flannel dresses of navy blue, or of striped blue of 
two shades, or blue with white stripes, 

Ramona, AND Oruers.—P. P. C. on a visiting card 
stands for pour prendre congé, or to take leave. 
R. 8. V. P. stands for répondez sil vous plait, or reply, 
if you please. When a visiting card is bent it means 
the call was made in person. 

L. D. C.—Certainly, if you want to show your friend 
an attention, leave your husband's card with yours; 
that she is a widow has nothing to do with the e« a. 

A Constant Sunsoriner.—The initials P. D. A. af- 
fixed to a card stand for the Spanish words para 4 ir 
adios, or to say farewell. These initials are rarely used, 
the French form, P. P. C., being preferred even in 
Spanish-speaking countries. 

Annie Linpiey.—See Manners and Social Usages 
page 57. 

E. B. N.—Accordion-pleating is pressed by machin- 
ery in fine folds that open or close with the motions of 
the wearer. The ladder stitching is a succession of 
small bars like the rounds of a ladder, and is used to 
join thin fabrics, laces, etc., together. 

Mus. W. H. A.—If you will specify the crochet terms 
which puzzle you, they can be explained here. The 
description is necessarily couched in the briefest terms, 
and is intended to be helped out by the illustration. 
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Fig. -1.—Cotiar with Priasrron, 


Collars with Plastron. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue plastron attached to the col 
lar Fig. 1 is broad at the top, and 
tapers toa point at the waist. The 
centre is covered with pleated white 
crape, and on each side is a border 
of broad open guipure embroidery 
in white and éeru. The stiff stand- 
ing collar is covered with a flat 
band of the embroidery, with folds 
of crape projecting at the top 

In Fig. 2 the pointed plastron is 
of folded white crépe de Chine, bor- 
dered with white feather-edged rib- 
bon on the sides. <A band of color- 
ed beaded galloon is along one side, 
terminating at the point under a 
ribbon bow. The standing collar is 
encircled by a band of the galloon 
headed bs erépe folds, and is fast- 
ened under a ribbon bow on one 


side 


Empromwerep Cuampery Dress. 
















































































Youna Lapy’s Sarreen Dress.—Back anp Front. 


Young Lady’s Satteen Dress. 

TuIs cotton satteen dress for a young lady con- 
sists of a blouse-polonaise and pleated skirt, the lat- 
ter being of plain heliotrope satteen, while the polo- 
naise has the front and back of cream and heliotrope 
figured satteen, with the sides, including the side 
forms of the waist, the sleeves, and the side breadths 
of the skirt, of plain satteen. The front and back 
of the polonaise are full, and the front is gathered 
with a heading to a full yoke. The sides are taken 
up in deep pleats to the hips, forming two curved 
draperies, of which that at the front is the longer. 
A ribbon belt and bow are at the waist. 


Sea-side or Travelling Cloak. 

Sort limousine wool in cream and brown stripes 
is the material for this long travelling cloak, which 
has a lining of striped brown surah silk. The skirt 
is pleated at the back, and is attached by a deep 
fan-pleated heading to the back forms of the waist. 
From under the heading two brown velvet bands ex- 
tend down the skirt. A pleated plastron is in the 
front, with broad velvet revers at the sides, which 
run out into bands like those on the back, and the 
ends of all four bands terminate in brown passe- 
menterie ornaments, A turned-down collar and cuffs 
of velvet complete the cloak, the cuffs being also 
trimmed with passementerie. 


Embroidered Chambéry Dress. 

Tuis midsummer toilette is made of pale blue 
Chambéry with the selvages embroidered in several 
darker shades. The skirt is kilt-pleated, and on the 
left side has two revers edged with embroidery, which 
meet at the points. The over-skirt is rather short, 
consisting of an oval apron on the front and a looped 
back somewhat longer. The basque has open fronts, 
filled in with crossed fichu folds that leave the throat 
exposed, and is completed by revers and cuffs of em- 
broidery. 





SCIENCE IN THE HOUSE. 


CIENCE, in a mild form, is now occupying itself 
KO in making many inventions for domestic pur- 
poses, saving time and trouble to the house-keeper. 
Among the latest are striking sand-glasses to be used 
by the cook, or another, in operations which require 
a specified amount of time and attention. One of 
these glasses is so weighted and hung that the empty- 
ing of the sand reverses it and causes a metal at- 
tachment to strike against the stand in falling, thus 
giving note of warning, so that the person using it is 
able to attend to other things meanwhile, instead of 
having, as formerly, to give unceasing glances at the 
running of the sand. This little implement every- 
body who has ever boiled an egg or done any other 











Fig. 2.—Cotar with PLastron 


brief thing of the kind, by the help 
of a three-minute glass, will feel to 
be a great enfranchisement. An- 
*other invention useful to those who 
keep birds, is a cage on one side 
of the floor of which is fitted a 
roll of thick water-proof paper, 
running through grooves and cross- 
ing the entire bottom of the cage. 
Every morning the soiled paper is 
pulled through and torn off in its 
own crease without more ado, ready 
to be thrown in the fire, and the 
fresh paper, in the act of pulling 
off the soiled, has taken its place, 
thus sparing the person whose duty 
it is to attend to the cleanliness of 
the cage much trouble and annoy 
ance, and the little tenant of the 
place much fluttering. 
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Sea-sipe orn TRAVELLING CLOAK. 
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I warrep in the ball-room, 
I thought she would not come, 
But she made her presence known 
By the odor of sieeer's Extract 1541.—[Adv.] 





Lanres stylishly dressed with Elegance and Economy 
by Mme. Parestat, 108 Rue de Rivoli, Paris.—{Adv.] 





ADVERTISHMEN'S. 
GOLD MEDAL, PABIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 


THE CENUINE 


JoaAN Horr's Mant Extaact, 


THE FAVORITE 
TONIC and NUTRIENT, 
recommended by Physicians since 1847, for 


DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, NURSING 
MOTHERS and LUNG troubles. 


The genuine has the signature of 
JOHANN HOFF ano MORITZ EISNER 
# on the neck ofevery bottle. 
EISNER & MENDELSON CO., PHILA. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U. S. 


New York Depot, !1 Barclay St. 


BAR HARBOR. 


We have leased the Higgins Cottage, Main Street, 
near Hotel des Isles, a portion of which will be used 
for displaying the fine Needlework and Novelties de- 
signed and made by artists in our employ. 

Our celebrated Wild Rose Pot-pourri will be for sale 
in novel and elegant packages. 























Xavier, Jouvin, et Cie.’s Gloves in full assortment, 
also Novelties in Driving Gloves will be fitted by an 
experienced Glove man, 

OWEN, MOORE, & CO. 
BAR HARBOR, ME, PORTLAND, ME. 


THE BALDWIN | 
Dry Air and Cold Wave 


REFRIGERAT ORS. 


Only Gold Medal, over 
all Competitors in actual 
practical trial, at World’s 
Cotton Centennial Expo- 
sition, New Orleams, La., 
1884-5. Used in U.S. ‘Army 
and Marine Hospitals. 

Send for Illustrated De- 
tiga ‘aby er to New 
York ¢ Baldwin Man- 
> lead Co., 1272 Broad- 
way Chicago Orr & Lock- 
ett, Hardware Dealers, 184 
and 186 Clark St., and cor. 
Canal and Van Buren Sts. 
Boston Watts & Willis, 
No, 2 Faneuil Hall Mar- 

nge- 
lea, Cal. Peck & Ruggles, 
236 North Main St. 

If not on sale in your vi- 
cinity, send for Descriptive 
Catalogue and Price-List to 


BALDWIN RG CO., Burlington, Vt. 
EV a LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


. T. TAYLOR’s 


Lstate Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THK 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
many to SS. T. TAY LOR, 930 Broadway, N. X. 


Imperial Hair Regenerator, 


q THE NEW HAIR COLORING OF THE 

NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
For Hair wholly or partially gray. You 
can resture your hair to its original color, 
have it natural-looking, and nobody 
dreams you color it. No lead in it. Per- 
fectly harmless, odorless, immediate, and 
lasting. Alse unequalled for the beard. 
We prepare the following shades. 








No. 1, Black. No. 4. Chestnu 
** 2. Dark Brown. * §, Light Chestant. 
* 3. Medium Brown, ** 6. Gold Blond. 


No. 7. Drab or Blonde Cendree. 
Price, $1.50, $2.25, and $3.00. Send sample of hair. 
A little book gives full particulars. 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL M’F°’G CO., 
ba West 23d Street, New | York. 








RAVEN GLOSS 


Positively contains oil, Softens and preserves leather. 18 
economical. Makes ladies’ shoes look new and natural: 
not varnished. Beware of imitations, and of false and 
gst t Burton (& Orriey, Mfrs, N. ° 

ever saw. Book 


Wm CARDS FREE Si 


to all. Send your address and 2 stamps for mail. Big 
| Ay clnb agents. Holley Card Co., Meriden, Conn. 
15 new style Gold Leaf Cards, name on, 10c. 





Nicest styles y you 











Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-te st, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 

Roya. Baxine Powprn Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


Barbour’s Flax Thread 





LADIES 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a beautiful Lace 
for Curtain or other Trimming from 


BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOE THREAD. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


Are You Going 


To the Sea Shore, Country or the Mountains, or 
will you stay at Home this Summer? In either 
case your outfit is not complete without a box of 


Hop Ointment. 


It will cure and remove 
Tan and Sunburn, 
Bee Stings, 
Mosquito and all insect bites. 
Whitens the skin. 

Everyone desires a clearskin 
“so soft and so white, without 
freckle or speck.”’ Pimples, 
blotches, humors, birth-marks 
and every form of skin blemishes, 
positively cured on the most deli- 
cate skin without leaving a scar, by 
Hop Ointment. 

No home is complete 1 without it. 


















Which do you Origi d by a leb physi- 
prefer P cian. Prepared by an pn i of 
20 years experience 


Will positively cure piles, burns, scalds, cuts, 
sores, itch, salt rheum, chafing, chapped and cracked 
hands, frost bites, swellings, sore lips, ringworm, 
ingrowing nails and all diseases of the skin. 

It has a good reputation at home. Used by the best 
citizens. Once try it and you will never be without it. 
© @ Price 25cts., 50cts. and $1. -o @ 
Mailed on receipt of price if your drnggist does not 
keep it. 

The Hop Pill Man’ Co., New London, Conn. 


Little Hop Pills for sick-h Aache, dyspep bilious- 


ness and constipation have no equal. Price 25cts. 





anne Atte eiuictop 


E. W. PECK & CO., 
No. 927 Broadway 


(Bet. 21st and 224d Sts.), 
New York. 


BLACK STOCKINGS. 


The Celebrated Robinson Dye 
that will Positively not Stain 


the Feet or Underclothing. 


FELT BRosH 


ADJUSTABLE CLEANSER 
AND POLISHER. 





Wry 








Endorsed by the Profession. 
Has the following advantages over the old bristie 
Tooth Brush: More Cleanly, Perfect Polish- 
er. No Loose Bristies. qlonlrritating to 
the Cums. Powdered Ready for use. 
ror sale by all dealers in toilet articles, or by mail 
for 60c. by THE HORSEY M’F"G CO., Utica, N.Y. 


EA-SHORE COTTAGE, for Work- 

ing Women, at North Long Branch, 

will open June 15th. Apply daily from 11 to 1 

o'clock and from 7 to 9 o’elock (except Saturday 
evenings) at the 





Youne Women’s Curistian ASSOCIATION, 
No. 7 East 15th St., New York. 




















PRETY GIRLS AND PLAIN “GIRLS 


Botb know that one of the brightest charms of a fair 
face is a fine set of teeth. To make the teeth pearly 
and to keep them s0, there is nothing like fragrant 


SOZODONT, 


It neutralizes every element of impurity that affects 
the soundness or whiteness of the teeth, SOZO- 
DONT also imparts a cooling sensation to the mouth 
and a delightful fragrance to the breath, while the 
gums are made rosy and healthy by its use. SOZO- 
DONT should be used by every one who values a 
good set of teeth. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND FANCY- 
GOODS DEALERS. 





‘AN “OAV UIQ AVON 
‘399.98 WEL ISAM FC 





‘ AY 
SKELETON BANG. 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 
Health, comfort, and beauty combined. Will not rip 
ortear (no foundation) with my improved elastic spring, 
——s $3.00 upwards. F eather-light wigs, toupees, coif- 
ures 
Ladies’ old pieces re movated, the spring attached, and 
made equal to new; also ladies’ old gray-hair switches 
restored with my new patent process. 


SWITCHES. 
All long hair, naturally wavy and straight, feather- 
light, $5.00 each, equal to those costing $10.00 elsewhere. 


BABY BANGS, 
Still the rage, from $3.00 upwards. 


MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 

is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable, and 
as to prices I cannot » undersold. Gray hair warrant- 
ed genuine or money refunded. HAIR taken in EX- 
CHANGE; full value allowed. HAIR CUTTING AND 
CURLING on the premises by best French artists. 
Hair dyeing and shampooing a specialty. Frontpieces 
dressed while you wait, 25 cents each, 


“h BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 
enjoying good 
sure to bay 
VR ae Sean oe one io — 


“Take 


other. & 
FERRIS BROS, manufacturer 
Broadway, NEW YORK. 
ART 1 NTERCHANGE 
For JUNE, JULY, AUGUST, only ONE DOLLAR. 

Includes six numbers of a 20- page illustrated paper, 
six (6) pattern embroidery supplements, full size; also 
three (3) very Beautifal Colored Studies, viz. 

Large Study of Landscape: Forest Trees and Pool, 
Julian Rix; Large Study of Oranges: Fruit and Blos- 
somes; Study of Carnations: Pink, Red,White, and Yel- 
low. Or for $1.25 eight (8) issues of THE ART IN- 
TERCHANGE with supplements, etc., the three studies 
described om 7 A Very Attractive Colored Out- 
door Study, by F M. itehn——Back of the Beach. 

These studies are “e 20x14 inches, executed in the 
best manner. Subscribers’ questions answered in the 
popes. Sample copy, with illustrated catalogue and 

ix Lanpsoare or Marink ray a sent for 20 cents, 

M. W PHRIT I, OCIK, Publisher, 
Cut this out. 37 and wad West 224 ‘Street, N.Y. 


- BEAUTIFUL WOMEN. 


MOTHERS, SISTERS, AND 
DAUGHTERS! 
Remember your Hair—wear 
it right. 

"Twill make you look beauti- 
Sul, or look like a fright. 
Consult the leader of styles, 
Mrs. ©. Thompson, 240 Fifth 
Ave. Send for Ill. pheesenete 


LADIES, Mme, JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is poset the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently all Superfluous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
skin, which neither torturons electricity nor any of the 
advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 
Mme. JULIA N, 48 East 20th St., New York. 



















BAIBY’'S 
SKIN & SCALP 
CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 


~ CuTicuRA. 


VOR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAU- 
tifying the skin of children and infants and 
curing torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply 
diseases of the skin, scalp, and blood, with co of 
hair, from infancy to old age, the Cutiouna Remepies 
are infallible. 

Curttoura, the great Skin Curr, and Cuttoura Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Curioura Reso.vent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, invariably succeed when all other 
remedies and the best physicians fail. 

Cutiovra Remepies are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers, free 
from poisonous ingredients. 

Sol everywhere. Price, Cutioura, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Resoivent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Drug anp 
Cuxmtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 

¢#™ Send for “‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


BABY’  fovy and Scalp preserved and beauti- 
fied by Cutioura } LxDTO ATED Soap. 


Wi a 








T. FELIX GOU RAU D’s | ORIEN 










CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIF TKK, 

ai & Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
Neta o Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis- 
m<MPey eases,and every blemish on beauty, 
=. 3 3 and defies detection. It has stood 
moe cs « the test of 30 years, and is so harm- 
mE oo i” less we taste it to be 
ws o= y 
~-_ sS a= ye sure it is properly 
oe Ss = m@ made. Accept no 
fis 73 > counterfeit o wre 

BA name. Dr, L. 





er said toa Indy ofthe 
haut-ton (a patient) : 
“ As you ladies will 
use them,] recommend 
* Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmful of 
all the Skin prepara 
’ For sale Cyall 





» Canadas, and 


ee spe. 
48 Bond St., running 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, Manager, 
through to main office, 37 Great Jones St., 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 

For Style, Comfort, Health, and Durability has no equal. 
Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion, Warranted to al- 
ways regain its shape after 
pressure, no matter in what 
position the wearer may sit 
or recline. Avoid inferior 
imitations. See that each 
Bustle is stamped Improv'd 
“Lotta.” Send for price-list. 
Columbia Rubber Co., 
Sole M'f’rs, Boston, Mass. 

For sale by all the leading dry-goods houses. 


LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION, 

The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perfluous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- 
duced ; the Form Developed : Ill-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 cents for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), etc. 

Mapame LATOUR, New York’s ive. ee 

55 West 125th Street, N. Y. C 

Prof. MoLran, of the College of Pen 23 , recom- 
mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 

__(Menti ention this this ) Paper. ) 





Fourth Book| Ne, 4. 


OF THE 


FRANKLIN SQUARE 
SONG COLLECTION. 


Now Ready. Uniform in Size, Style, and Character of 
Contents with Nos. 1,2 and 8. Many Old Tunes. It 
contains 200 Favorite Songs and Hymns with music 
arranged in Four Parts, among which are the following : 
Angel of Peace — Are There Tidings? — Autumn 
Dreaming—Awake, My Soul—Battle Eve—Bring 
Flowers-—-Brooksid e—C anadian Boat Song—Clang 
of the Wooden Shoon—Come, Holy Spirit—Come 
to the Sea—Come Unto Him—Darby and Joan— 
Dear Little Shamrock—Dermot Astore—Distant 
coi ag Bay—Ehren on the Rhine— Ever be 

y—Exile of Erin—Fallenis Thy Throne—Fire 
f Arve Flowers for the Brave—Forever and 
Sca deadie Am I—Gently Rest—Golden 
Days—Go to Sleep, Lena Darling—Greenwood 
Tree—Happy Are e— Hearts of Oak— Heaven is 
My Home—Heavily Wears the Day—I Come, I 
Come!—I'm a Pilgrim —Innisfail—In the Gloaming 
—I Would I Werea Boy Again—Keller’s American 
Hymn—Kerry Dance —Let Me Dream Again—Low- 
BackedCar— Lucy" s Flittin’—Lurlaline— May Mar- 
aret—My Nannie’s Awa'—Nursery Songs—Oh, 
Wert 1 Thou inthe Cauld Blast?—Old Tubal Cain— 
Old Oaken Bucket—One by One the Sands are 
Flowing—Ossian's Serenade—Play-Time Songs— 
Poor Tho’ My Cot— Punchinello—Rataplan—Rock 
Me to Sleep, Mother — Soldiers’ Chorus—Strangers 
Yet—Sweeter than the Breath of Morning—The 
Night is Fine—The Old Sexton—The Pilot—The 
Sound of Harps—Thoughts of Wonder—Thou'rt 
Like Unto a Flower—Thou Wilt Never Grow Old 
—Three Fishers— Trancadillo—Twilight Dews— 
Vesper Chimes—What Are the Wild Waves Say- 
ing ?—When I Remember—Who Shall Be Fairest? 
Etc. Together with 125 others not here named, 
and much appropriate Reading Matter. No leaf 
turned to complete any song orhymn. Elements 
of Music, Eight Pages, One Hundred Points. Send 
Postal Card for Contents of the Four Numbers. 

Good books for Homeor School. Two Hundred Songs 
and Hymns, upon 184 Pages, in each book. Same Size 
and Shape as Harper’s Monthly Magazine. Paper, 50 
cts.; Boards, 60 cts.; Cloth, $1.00. Address, 


Harper & Brothers, New York. 
A SEASIDE COMPANION, 


As a seaside companion THE 
LABLACHE FAC POWDER 
will enjoy a genuine and enduring 
popularity. This powder is a med- 
icated preparation. It removes and 
prevents tan, freckles, sunburn, 
redness, pimples, irritation, and all 
blemishes of the skin. It supplies 
a want most sensibly felt by soci- 
ety ladies. It reproduces the bloom 
of youth THE LABLACHE 
\ FACE POWDER is sold by all re- 

liable druggists, or will be mailed 

F to any address on receipt of a 50- 
cent ostal note, or 25 2-cent stamps. BEN. LEVY & 
CO., French Perfumers, 34 West Street, Boston, Mass. 
Mention this paper. 
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Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies’ Suits 


and Underwear. 


Lapigs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention a to special orders. 


Lord & T. aylor, 


Broadway and Twentiet h St.. N. ¥. 


DRY coon FROM NEW YORK, 


——r LOWEST PRICES, 


carefully filled. 
New goods in all departments now opened. Silks 
and Dress Goods a — Satisfaction gaaranteed. 


Le Boutillier ro Bese 
Brothers, . 


NEW YORK. 
The best History of the War that has yet appeared.— 
Boston Traveller. 





War 


plates of te Weekly pore the 
having been destroyed, 


The 
HARPER'S 


Pictorial History of the Rebellion 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
cal jllustrations. In two splendid folio voiumes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, #16; in Half Tarkey Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, #22; full 
Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s name. Send for Il- 
lustrated Circular to 

McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 

185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ell. 

Of priceless Ad- 

vertiser. 


value for preservation,—Boston 


NOTICE,—Parties in the vicinity of New York, 


Removes al! pimples, freckies and discolorations, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other large cities, For Sale 
can have a set of this book sent to them for examina- a Everywhere. 


tion free of charge. Agents wanted, 
terms to first-class men. In many parts of the coun- 
try this book is sold on the easy-payment plan. 


PARKER'S 
ee. HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for dressing 

the hair, Kestoring color when 

ray, and preventing Dandruff. 

t cleanses the scalp, stops the 

_—": failing, and is sure to please, 
1 £1.00 at Druggists, 


“HINDERCORNS, 


fest, surest and best cure for Corns, Bunions, &c. 
Btops allpain. Ensures comfert to the fcc t. Never fails 
tocure. 15 cents at Druggists. liscoa & Co., N. Y. 

















Liberal | 


Absolutely Pure 


SPICES. 


The Scperiority ae = Spices and Mustard consists 
in their perfect PUR 9 great STRENGTH, 
and FULL WhieHT oF package. 

If your grocer does not keep them, we will send 
you for trial, prepaid, a quarter- -pound package of 
spice or mustard, upon receipt of 15 cents, and name 
of kind desired. 

BUGBEE & BROWNELL, 
26 to 31 Canal Street, Providence, R.I, 


LADIES | CURL OR FRIZZ 


ous LOur Hair with the 
IMPROVED 


ca. Mair Curler, 


he and avoid all mag. x3 of Durning or goliteg 
air or Han mey 
ed ifnot natiafuetory- 









ED 7 d of the 
CURLER FOR SALE BY DEALERS. 
Sample, 50 cents. Poatpa’ aid. 1S compose 0 
TcR ACENTS WANTED. 
G.L. L. ‘THOMPSON, Mfr. 221 Fifth Av., CHICAGO, 


YOU HAVE DOUBTLESS TRIED 


WILBUR'S COCOA THETA 


THEN WHY NOT TRY 
WILBUR’S BAKING CHOCOLATE, 
CARACAS CHOCOLATE, 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 


other pre 


parat 
. 0. WILBUB & sais, Chocolate Manaf'r's., Faliadsiphia, Pa. Pa. 


OZZONI’S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 


Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin. 








EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF oF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


ARCEST and BEST EQUIPPED inthe 

—100 Inetructors, 2186 Students last year. Thor- 
ough Eesonction in Vocal and Instrumental Music, Piano and 
Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, French, Ger- 
man, and Italian Languages, Eng! ish Branches, Gymnastics, 
ete. Tuition, #5 to $25; board Jon room pith Steam Heat and 
Electric Light, $5.00 to $7.50 per week. rm begins 
Sept. 8, 1887. aoe Illustrated Calendar, with aa A ng 
address E. TOURJEE, Dir. nbemcsmenc 8q., iN, + BOSTON, Mass. — 


GRANVILLEB.WAINES&CO 








- wr aa 
4 


most fragrant 
and costly 


“extracts from flowers. 


Each bottle 


bears the name and 
trade mark:of 





Soap Makers 
and Perfumers, 


NEw YORK. 





ECAUSE of the high 
FAT ise Reayee 1 Fal Dic. eet | COOPER & CONARD i g 
stampe for Manual, Tuxo, Wiso Plainticla,ct. | OF, Aatand PHILADELPHIA, nourishing power, easy 





the most common of which 


Umbilical Hernia 
... Ru A. 


The injuries arising from gos yalency. 


Send Free to all who write for it their “Shopping 
Companion’ containing full description of their 
stock of Fine Dry Goods. 

SHOPPING BY MAIL MADE EASY. 


HARPER 5 PERIODICALS: 


Per Year: 


digestibility, 
ing 


Flakes,” 


and pleas- 


taste of ‘“Cerealine 


it especially 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE,............c0cceeeeees $4 00 rae. eases le 
HARPER'S WKEKLY............. Raa os 4 00 recommends itself as a 
HARPRIVU DAGAW... v0cccsccescccecscssss we. 400 f ms ee ee | 
HARPER'S YOUNG PKOPLE.............. 1 200 < aoe c 
ia Belt and Umbilical % HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY vse ee oT 
ont in ven to the abdomen, inva. (One Number a week for 52 weeks)......... 0 06 ¢ 
~~ tg improving the form List sent free on application. childre nN. 


Catalogue, with ‘es 


der anh cover, on receipt of 25c dress 
eras HARD-RU BRER TRUSS 
Chestnut St. | ESTABLISHMENT { Philadelphia 
Under patronage of the World’s mostEminent Surgeons. 
Twenty YEARS REFERENCES :— 
oe S. D, Gross, D. Hayes Agnew, Willard Parker, 
The, Pancoast, Dr. Thomas G, |] 


HERNIA OR RUPTURE A SPECIALTY, 


GROSS’S Revised Edition and AGNEW’S Late Su: ry. 
Elastic ic Stockings for varicose veins, weak, swo len, or 
ulcerat limbs. Body Belts (so lace or buckle) for 
gorpulency or abdominal — bn onpalder Braces 
constantly in stock an: 
° a SEELEY & Uo PHILADEL PHIA, PA 








Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
and Canada. . A 

The most popular and successful periodicals for 
family reading ever published.—Chicago Inter-Ocean, 

There is nothing more conducive to wholesome 
pleasure, and to the creation in the family of an ele- 
vated moral condition, than the persistent use of these 
periodicals. They are as familiar as household words, 


and are administered with such high humanity and 
wisdom that they constitute one of the greatest en- 
Sun, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


gines of civilization now in existence.—N. Y, 





By LADIES aaa 








The 


‘*Cerealine Cook-book,"’ 


containing over two 


hundred carefully prepared recipes, and a pamphlet on 
“Cereal Foods,"’ 


gravings of ‘*‘ Hiawatha's Fasting,"’ 


illustrated with twelve original en- 


will be sent to any 


one who will mention where this advertisement was 
seen, and enclose a two-cent stamp for postage to the 


Cerealine M’f’'g Co., Columbus, Ind. 


“Cerealine Flakes” for sale by all grocers at twenty cents a package. 





TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


plain, sealed envelope, on receipt of four stamps. 


_ BLACK HEADS, 


Pimples, Freckles, Pit- 


We 





OBESITY easily, easantly and veo A cured, tings, Moles, and Super- 

* xB FE yay * without ip or na fluous Hair permanently 
| ompl ab 

A valnable treatise, showing how fat can Tapa ol (not | tn by The d. ° mpie naval bean- 

merely lessened) and the canse removed, together with the pres. | _ PEEK 1€ orm developed. 

scription, advice, and full explanation HOW TO ACT, sentin Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored 


and restored. Interesting Book and 


“The only 





common sense work on corpulencyeverissued.’’-Med. Review 
Address E. xk. LYNTON, 19 Park Place, New York, 


Zz “PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies | 
who wear their hair’) parted, 

ize and color. 


testimonials (sent seuled), 4e. 

“We recommend Mme Ag oo to all who would be 
beautiful.”—Gonry’s Lapy's Box 
MME, VELARO, 249 West 924 Street, N.Y. City. 


Correspondence confidential Vention this 


S but skin deep. There are thousands of ladtes who have 
regular features and would be accorded the palm of 
beauty were tt not for @ poor complexion. To all such 

we recommend DR. HEBRA’S VIOLA CREAM ae possess- 
ing those qualities that quickly chunge the most sallow and 
Jlorid a to one of natural health and unblemished 
yee t cures Oily skin, freckles, face grubs, black heads, 
blotches, sunburn, tan, pimples and all imperfections of the 
skin. The wrinkles of old age disappear by its use 
It is not acosmetic but @ cure, yet is better jor the loilet tal ‘e 
than powder. Sold by Druggists, or sent postpaid upon 


receipt of 50 cents. 
Testimonials free, G.C. BITTNER & CO.. Toledo, 0. 


paper, 





DR. HUMPHREYS’ Book, 144 Pages, 
Cloth, with Steel Engraving, 
Mailed Free, Address, HUMPHREYS? 
HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS, 
109 Fulton Street, N. Y. 














the m , 4 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’! Music Hall)Chicago | 
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BROAD ENGLISH. 


ETHEL (who has lived six months in England), “HERE I AM, 


GRANDMAMMA, WITH MY CART FULL, 
GRANDMAMMA (who either cannot or 


FACETIZA. 
AMPLE PAY. 

“1 nave a poem, sir,” he said to the editor, “ which, 
if acceptable to you, I would like to receive some re- 
muneration for.’ 

* Certainly, if we use it we will pay for it.” 

“ What are you paying for poetry ?” 

“If it's good, we give two circus tickets.” 


a 


A race-mecting—The Queen's Jubilee party, 





THE STORY OF A PILL. 


* A pills nothing,” 


says Jinks; “anybody can 
take a pill.’ 


FORCE OF HABIT. 


“John,” said the 
wife of a base-ball um- 
ire, “Tommy has 
veen a very bad little 
boy to-day.” 

“Is that so?” he re- 
lied albsent-minded- 
y. “ Well, P'll fine him 
twenty-five dollars.” 

oS ee 

A belt line—A girl's 
waist. 

consisormnetiipessiigia 

A Maryland lady de- 
fends herself for the 
size of her bustle by 
saying that she isn’t 
responsible for what 
ad on behind her 
muck. 

encifticenadpiniinmnegil 

Never take a sulky 

girl toride in a buggy. 
—_*-- — 

By a little boy of 
six, playing with his 
Maltese kitten : 

“Mamma, do you 
know what a Maltese 
kitten is?” 





will 
‘WITH YOUR COURT FOOL! VERY LIKELY, MY DEAR—VERY LIKELY.” 





“What is my 
son?” 

“Why, it’s a kittie 
you can maul and 
tease.” 

Ae 

A young man who 
spent the 2ist of June 
with his girl at Coney Island wants to bet money that 
it is the shortest, not the longest, day in the year. 


it, 


not hear correctly). 


emvennapionnam 
Country board—The bed one has to sleep on. 
a at ae 


QUITE A DIFFERENCE. 


“Sam,” said a young clerk in a jewelry house to the 
colored porter, “‘ go out and inquire the price of lor- 
gnettes, and bring me a sample if you can.” 

Sam returns with a catalogue of Neck & Spider's 
goods, and one of the best lawn nets they have in stock, 
aud such as are uséd on tennis grounds, 
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aii’ 
es joe 


RURAL PATERNAL (who in the race to see what Dobbs is doing has legged it the fastest). 
“DON'T COME NO FURTHER; ‘TAIN'T WUTH IT,” 


EXCHANGE NO ROBBERY, 
We were talking of names—hers was Brown— 
And she said, demurely looking down, 
“There are 80 many people, high and low, 
Whose name is the same as mine, you know, 
For it’s just as common as can be, 
And papa won't spell it with ane; 
That is what makes me dislike it so.” 
And I glanced up at the winsome maid, 
Took her yielding hand, and softly said, 
So that she heard the words alone, 
“Can I not give you instead my own?” 


And she took it. F. 8S. M. 


ini, 





BOARDING-HOUSE FRENCH. 

Mrs. A. (who is taking French lessons). “ Now, 
Bridget, when Professor Blanque comes you must say 
‘entrez’ to him, and he will know what you mean and 
come into the parlor.”’ 

(The bell rings, and Bridget goes to the door, 
professor.) 

“Ontario,” says Bridget. 
pairler, sur?” 

(The engeyl walked in, and Bridget reported her 
triumph to the cook.) 


It is the 


“Wud ye walk into the 


A clean steal—Taking wash off the line. 




















“Now, see me doit. One! two! three! Here it 


goes! 


But it doesn’t go farther than the end of bis 
tongue, 


“A glass of water ‘Il wash it down, as sure 
as you live. 





(hf 


he 


I haps 
Hid fide 





) 


64 
Ok 





remains at the front. 





The water goes all right, but the pill stubbornly 














When recovered it has lost every bit of its sugar ; 


coating. 





my. 


















New idea! “Try your blow-pipe on this, Tom- 


Aim straight. All your might, now! 








He misses and hits 


But Tommy is a bad shot. 


his father in the eye. 









° 
a” a oe > 











ties the whole box into a funnel, 
go down, anyhow,” 








Bound to succeed in spite of his injury, he emp- 
“One pill will 





He goes down, but nota pill, He js nearly strane 
gied to death, 


At last, in utter despair, be abandons the effort, de- 
am that there is only one way to take pills, and 
that is— 








—To take them back to the villain of a drugyist 
who concocted them. 








